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IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 1913-14 


T was my good fortune as holder of the Gilder Fellowship in this 
University to spend in Europe the thirteen months immediately 
preceding the war. I used the opportunity for extensive travel and 
general acclimatization rather than for specialized research, and 
was thus able to get an extensive survey of the European scheme on 
the eve of a cataclysm from which it may emerge entirely altered. 
No one can predict how truly that year will mark the “end of an 
era.” It seems true, however, that most of the tendencies of democ- 
racy, social reform, and international understanding, to whose de- 
velopment I gave my most eager attention, have been snapped off 
like threads, perhaps never to be pieced together again. And the 
material development, so striking in Germany and Italy, the re- 
building of the cities and the undertaking of vast communal projects, 
will be indefinitely checked, from sheer want of capital, wasted in 
the war. 

No one was more innocent than I of the impending horror. In 
fact, this menacing “armed camp” actually seemed to bristle in less 
sharply defined lines when seen at close range. Public opinion 
seemed far less violent than I had expected. In England there was 
the persistent hostility to Compulsory Service, the gnawing compunc- 
tion at the folly of the Boer War, the complete subsidence of the 
panic over German invasion. In France, there was the unyielding 
opposition to the new three-years’ military law, culminating in the 
radical victory at the April parliamentary elections, a clear national 
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expression of reluctance at the increased military expenditures ; there 
was the superb irony of the French press over the Zabern affair, 
where one would have expected a raging Chauvinism; there was the 
general public deprecation of the activities of the Royalists, and 
the constant discrediting of their Alsace-Lorraine propaganda. In 
Italy I had seen the wild outburst of reaction against the criminal 
Tripolitan war, and the great general strike of June, a direct popu- 
lar uprising against war and militarism. Perhaps if I had spent 
the winter in Germany, I should have felt the drift towards war, but 
even there all the opinion I heard was of some gigantic slow-moving 
Slavic pressure, against which defense must be made. And if pub- 
lic and press were full of blatant world-defiance, the spirit certainly 
escaped my attention. My mind became quite reconciled to the fact 
of “armed peace.” My imagination unconsciously began to envis- 
age armaments as mere frozen symbols of power, grim, menacing 
and costly, yet little more than graphic expressions, in a language 
that all the world could understand, of the relative strength and 
prestige of the nations. In spite of the uniforms that sprinkled the 
sidewalks and the wagon-trains that littered the streets, my imagina- 
tion simply refused to take them as dynamic. And there was little 
in press and people to make me think that they themselves took them 
as dynamic. How I should have acted if I had known of the immi- 
nence of the world-war I do not know, but in the light of the event 
my rambles and interests take on the aspect of the toddlings of an 
innocent child about the edge of a volcano’s crater. 

I can give, however, a few indications of what such an innocent 
mind might see and feel in Europe, this year of last breathless hush 
before the explosion. I concerned myself with getting, first, a 
clear impression of the physical body in which each country clothed 
itself,—the aspect of town and countryside, villages, farms, working- 
class quarters, factories, suburbs, plans of towns, styles of architec- 
ture, characteristic types and ways of living, of modern Europe; 
and, second, the attitudes, social and political, of various classes, the 
the social psychology of the different peoples. Such acquisitions 
had, of course, to be the merest impressions. One could not get 
“data”; one’s tour could be little more than a perpetual “ sizing-up.” 
The best we could do was to settle down in the various capitals for a 
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few months, immerse oneself in the newspapers, talk with as 
many people as one could reach, read the contemporary novels and 
plays, attend political meetings and meetings of social reformers, 
go to church and court-house and school and library and university, 
and watch the national life in action. One could only cut oneself 
off from American interests, imagine that one had always lived in 
the foreign city, and try, by a reach of sympathy and appreciation, 
to assimilate the tone and spirit and attitudes of the people among 
whom one was living. Such an effort may result only in the most 
fantastic illusions. I am not trying to boast that I got any under- 
standing of European countries,—a matter of years of acquaintance 
and not of months. I am merely indicating an attitude of approach. 
But it was an attitude I found none too common among American 
students abroad. Among the many who were conducting historical 
and political researches at the libraries, I was never able to find any 
student interested in the political meetings of the campaign, for in- 
stance, which I attended with so much ardor, as a revelation of 
French social psychology. The Americans I saw would have an en- 
thusiasm for particular things, perhaps, that they were interested in, 
a patronizing attitude towards certain immoralities and inefficiencies 
that impressed them, but as for a curiosity about the French mind 
and the French culture as a whole, I could not find any interest that 
flowed along with mine. My curiosity, therefore, had to go its owm 
gait. I seemed to have a singular faculty for not getting informa- 
tion. Unless one is fortunate enough to step into a social group, 
one must dig one’s way along unaided. By means of newspapers 
and magazines and guide-books, one hews out a little passage to- 
wards the center of things. Slowly a definite picture is built up of 
the culture and psychology of the people among whom one is living. 
There is no way, however, of checking up one’s impressions. One 
must rely on one’s intuition. Letters of introduction bring out only 
class or professional attitudes. Very few people are socially in- 
trospective enough to map out for you the mind of the society in 
which they live. Only the French seem to have this self-conscious- 
ness of their own traits, and the gift of expression, and that is why 
France is incomparably the most interesting and enlightening coun- 
try for the amateur and curious American student to visit. 
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These considerations suggest the fact that I wish to bring out,— 
that my most striking impression was the extraordinary toughness 
and homogeneity of the cultural fabric in the different countries, 
England, France, Italy and Germany, that I studied. Each country 
was a distinct unit, the parts of which hung together, and interpreted 
each other, styles and attitudes, literature, architecture, and social 
organization. This idea is of course a truism, yet brought up, as 
most Americans are, I think, with the idea that foreigners are just 
human beings living on other parts of the earth’s surface, “ folks” 
like ourselves with accidental differences of language and customs, 
I was genuinely shocked to find distinct national temperaments, dis- 
tinct psychologies and attitudes, distinct languages that embodied, 
not different sounds for the same meanings, but actually different 
meanings. We really know all this; but when we write about the 
war, for instance, we insensibly fall back to our old attitude. Most 
American comment on the war, even the most intelligent, acts just 
as if it were ignorant of the fact that there is a German mind, and 
a French mind and an English mind, each a whole bundle of atti- 
tudes and interpretations that harmonize and support each other. 
And each of these national minds feels its own reasons and emotions 
and justifications to be cosmically grounded, just as we ourselves 
feel that Anglo-Saxon morality is Morality, and Anglo-Saxon free- 
dom Liberty. We do, of course, more or less dimly recognize these 
differences of national culture. We no longer think of other nations 
as “Barbarians,” unless they have a national scheme which is so 
much of a challenge to our own social inefficiency as is the German. 
We express our sense of the difference by a constant belittling. 
Foreigners are not monsters, but Liliputians, dwarfs, playing with 
toys. We do not take other cultures seriously. We tend to dwell 
on the amusing, the quaint, the picturesque, rather than the intense 
emotional and intellectual differences. The opportunity to im- 
merse oneself in these various cultures until one feels their power- 
ful and homogeneous strength, their meaning and depth, until one 
takes each with entire seriousness and judges it, not in American 
terms, but in its own,—this is the educative value of a rapid, super- 
ficial European year such as mine. The only American book I 
have ever been able to find that deals with a foreign country in this 
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adequate sense is Mr. Brownell’s “French Traits.” Almost all 
other writing, political, historical, descriptive, about European 
countries, must be read with the constant realization that the pecu- 
liar emotional and intellectual biases of the people, the tempera- 
mental traits, the soul, which animates all their activities and ex- 
pressions, have all been omitted from consideration by the author. 

I can only give fragmentary hints in this short article of the inci- 
dents which built up my sense of these differences of national cul- 
tures. London was the place where I had the best opportunities for 
meeting people through letters of introduction. There were 
glimpses of the Webbs at a meeting of the Fabian Society, which 
seems to retain the allegiance of its old members rather than enlist 
the enthusiasm of the younger generation. At their house Mr. 
Webb talked, as he lectures, with the patient air of a man expound- 
ing arithmetic to backward children, and Mrs. Webb, passive by his 
side, spoke only to correct some slight slip on his part; there was an- 
other picture of her sweeping into the “ New Statesman”’ office and 
producing a sudden panic of reverent awe among the editorial staff. 
Lectures by Shaw and Chesterton on succeeding nights—Shaw, 
clean, straight, clear and fine as an upland wind and summer sun; 
Chesterton, gluttonous and thick, with something tricky and un- 
savory about him—gave me a personal estimate of their contrasted 
philosophies. Then there was Professor Hobhouse, excessively 
judicial, with that high consciousness of excellence which the Liberal 
professor seems to exude; Graham Wallas, with his personal vivacity 
of expression and lack of any clear philosophy, who considered the 
American sociologist a national disaster; H. G. Wells, a suggestive 
talker, but very disappointing personally; John A. Hobson, whom I 
cannot admire too much, a publicist with immense store of knowl- 
edge, poise of mind, and yet radical philosophy and gifts of journal- 
istic expression, a type that we simply do not seem to be able to pro- 
duce in this country. 

I expected to find the atmosphere of London very depressing. 
On the contrary, a sort of fatuous cheerfulness seemed to reign 
everywhere on the streets, in middle-class homes, even in the slums. 
This impressed me as the prevailing tone of English life. Wells 
and Bennett seem to have caught it exactly. As for the world that 
Mr. Galsworthy lives in, though I looked hard for his people, I could 
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find nothing with the remotest resemblance. Such a tone of op- 
timism is possible only to an unimaginative people who are well 
schooled against personal reactions, and against the depressing influ- 
ences of environment—slums and fog and a prevailing stodginess of 
middle-class life— that would affect the moods of more impression- 
able peoples. In certain educated circles this tone gave an impres- 
sion of incorrigible intellectual frivolity. London has fashions in 
talk. Significant discussion almost did not exist. A running fire 
of ideational badinage, ‘ good talk,’ took its place. Every idea 
tended to go up in smoke. You found your tone either monstrously 
prophetic, as of a young Jeremiah sitting at the board, or else un- 
pleasantly cynical. Irony does not seem to be known in England. 
The impression one got from the newspapers and magazines and 
popular books was of a sort of exuberant irrelevance, a vivacity 
of interest about matters that seemed quite alien to the personal and 
social issues of life as one knew it. There seemed indeed to be a 
direct avoidance of these issues. One could never discover whether 
or how much an Englishman “cared.” The national mind seemed 
to have made a sort of permanent derangement of intellect from 
emotion. In no country is so large a proportion of the literary 
product a mere hobby of leisurely gentlemen whose interests are 
quite elsewhere. The literary supplements of the newspapers used 
to contain the greatest collection of futilities that I ever saw. One 
got the impression that the intellectual life of the country was “ hob- 
byized,” that ideas were taken as sports, just as sports were taken 
as serious issues. This impression was rather confirmed at Oxford, 
where the anthropologist, Marrett, turned out to be a Jersey country 
gentleman, digging up prehistoric bones on his place, and mentioning 
Chesterton as “entertaining writer—even had him down here to 
lunch, but not a ‘gentleman,’ you know, not a ‘gentleman.’” Ox- 
ford itself seemed to be one long play of schoolboys in the soft damp 
November air. Schiller, who gave me a delightful morning, after 
I had attended his class where the boys came in their black gowns 
and sat at primitive desks in the low room before a blazing fire, 
from which one looked out on mouldering walls and dead ivy and 
the pale morning sun and wan sweet decay, drew a wicked picture 
of the dons satisfying their thwarted sporting instincts by putting 
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their boys through their intellectual paces and pitting them against 
each other in scholastic competition like race-horses. Mr. McDoug- 
all, large and with an Irish courtliness, I heard and liked, and Mr. 
L. P. Jacks talked with me at Manchester College. A meeting of 
The Fabians at St. John’s and a lecture by Mrs. Pember Reeves on 
“Co-operation” attracted me, with her dramatic flaring out at the 
stolid audience for their “English” lack of imagination—she came 
from New Zealand—the inanely facetious comments of the dons, the 
lumbering discourses of certain beefy burgesses from the local “ co- 
operative,” who had not followed well the lady’s nimble thought. 
Every little incident of the Oxford week of classes and rambles 
fitted into a picture of the place as a perfect epitome of English life, 
past and present. It was even more than London a world. 

Politically London was dead that autumn. No parliament, and 
every one weary of politics. The bitter Dublin strike dragged along 
with its reverberations through the English labor situation, which 
showed unrest and dissatisfaction with its leaders and much more of 
“ syndicalist”’ leaning than any one would admit. A debate, heard 
later in Paris, hit the English labor situation off beautifully,— 
Longuet, arguing that there was no syndicalism in England because 
all the leaders had written him there wasn’t; Joyaux, arguing that 
there was, because the unions were using forms of “ direct action” 
and acting exactly “as if” syndicalist ideas were spreading. 

The Lloyd-George land campaign for the bettering of rural 
labor conditions was beginning, but was arousing so little enthusiasm 
that, with the intense dissatisfaction over the Insurance Acts that 
rose from every class, one wondered if the energy of the Liberal 
social program had about spent itself. The London press, solidly 
Tory—extraordinary situation for a Liberal country—was finding, 
besides its social grievances, the Ulster theme to play upon. Inde- 
fatigable industry, worthy of a better cause, was apparently being 
exercised to drum up reluctant English sentiment against Home Rule. . 
All that autumn we lived ostensibly on the brink of a civil war, 
whose first mutterings did not even occur till the next July. 

The suffragettes were quiescent, but their big meetings at 
Knightsbridge gave one a new insight into the psychology of the 
movement. As one watched this fusion of the grotesque and the 
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tragic, these pale martyrs carried in amidst the reverent hush of a 
throng as mystically religious as ever stood around the death-bed 
of a saint; or as one heard the terrific roars of “Shame!” that went 
up at the mention of wrongs done to women, one realized that one 
was in the presence of English emotion, long starved and dried from 
its proper channels of expression, and now breaking out irrepres- 
sibly into these new and wild ways. It was the reverse side of the 
idolized English “ reticence.” It was a pleasant little commentary 
on the Victorian era. Suffragettism is what you get when you turn 
your whole national psychic energy into divorcing emotion from 
expression and from intellect. 

A hysterical Larkin meeting in Albert Hall; meetings of the 
Lansbury people in the East End, with swarms of capped, cheerful, 
dirty, stodgy, British workmen; a big Churchill meeting at Alexan- 
dra Palace, from which seventeen hecklers were thrown out, dully, 
one after the other, on their heads, after terrific scrimmages in the 
audience; quieter lectures at the Sociological Society, etc.; churches 
and law-courts, and tutorial classes, and settlements, and garden 
cities, and talks with many undistinguished people, rounded out my 
London impression, and in December I moved my stage to Paris. 

The weeks of getting a hearing acquaintance with the language 
were spent in reading sociology at the Bibliotheque Ste. Geneviéve, 
exchanging conversation with students at the Sorbonne, and at- 
tending still not understood lectures, in the hope that some day the 
electric spark of apprehension might flash. I soon felt an intellec- 
tual vivacity, a sincerity and candor, a tendency to think emotions 
and feel ideas, that integrated again the spiritual world as I knew it, 
and wiped out those irrelevances and facetiousnesses and puzzle- 
interests and sporting attitudes towards life, that so got on one’s 
nerves in England. Here was also a democracy, not a society all 
shot into intellectual and social castes, where one lived shut in with 
ideas and attitudes that, like the proverbial ostrich, annihilated the 
rest of the world. In England, unless you were a “social re- 
former,” you did not know anything about anybody but your own 
class; in France there seemed to be scarcely any social reformers, 
but everybody assumed an intelligent interest in everything. In 
short, a democracy, where you criticized everything and everybody, 
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and neither attempted to “lift” the “lower orders” nor “ordered 
yourself lowly and reverently towards your betters.” There was a 
solid, robust air of equality, which one felt in no other country, cer- 
tainly not our own. The labor movement had an air of helping it- 
self, and its leaders showed an intellectuality that ranked them with 
the professional men. In fact, the distinction between the “ intel- 
lectual” and the non-intellectual seems to have quite broken down 
in France. Manners, styles of speech, pronunciation, ideas, the 
terms in which things are phrased, seem to flow rather freely over 
all the classes. Class-distinctions, which hit you in the face in Eng- 
land and America—I mean, differences of manner and speech, atti- 
tudes of contempt or admiration for other types—are much blurred. 
The language has remained simple, pure, usable without the triteness 
and vulgarity which dogs English, and which constitutes the most 
subtle evidence of our inherent Anglo-Saxon snobbery. It was a 
new world, where the values and the issues of life got reinstated for 
me into something of their proper relative emphasis. 

With few letters of introduction, acclimatization was much more 
difficult than in London. One had to hew one’s way around by the 
aid of the newspapers. These are infinitely more expressive of 
every shade of political opinion than is the London press. They 
provided a complete education in the contemporary world. Supple- 
mented by the interesting symposiums in the reviews, and the map- 
ping-out of the various French intellectual worlds which the young 
agregés and instructors I met were always eager to give me, the 
Paris press provided a witty, interpretative daily articulation of the 
French mind at work. It is a very self-conscious and articulate 
mind, interested in the psychological artistic aspects of life rather 
than the objective active aspects which appeal to the English. Life 
to the Anglo-Saxon is what people are doing; to the Latin, rather 
the stream of consciousness, what individuals and also what groups 
are thinking and feeling. This all makes for clear thinking, con- 
stant interpretation—I noticed that my young lawyer friend was all 
the time saying “ Voila! mon explication!”—and an amount of 
what might be called social introspection that makes France the eas- 
iest as well as the most stimulating country to become acquainted 
with. The French are right in telling you that their scholarship is 
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not the collection of insignificant facts, but the interpretation of sig- 
nificant ones, the only kind of scholarship that is worth anything. 

In Paris, I continued my general policy of running down the 
various social institutions, churches, courts, schools, political meet- 
ings, model tenements, etc., in order to get, at least, a taste of 
French society in operation. I poked about the various quarters 
of town and countryside, and talked to as many people as I could 
meet. After the lectures at the Sorbonne became intelligible, I fol- 
lowed the public courses of Bouglé and Delacroix and Burkheim in 
sociology, and when the campaign for the parliamentary election 
came I plunged into that, following the bulletin boards of the par- 
ties, with their flaring manifestoes—among them the royalists’ “A 
Bas La République!” calmly left posted on the government’s own 
official bulletin-board, as evidence of the most superb political tol- 
erance I suppose any country has ever shown!—and attending the 
disorderly meetings held in the dingy playrooms of the public school- 
houses or in crowded cafés. French freedom of speech has been 
struggled for too long not to be prized when won, and the refusal 
to silence interrupters made each meeting a contest of wits and elo- 
quence between the speaker and his audience. The most extra- 
ordinary incident of “fair play’ I ever saw—Anglo-Saxons simply 
do not know what “ fair play’ is—was at one of Bouglé’s meetings, 
where the chairman allowed one of his political opponents, who had 
repeatedly interrupted Bouglé, to take the platform and hold it for 
half an hour, attacking Bouglé and stating his own creed. When he 
had finished Bouglé took him up point by point, demolished him, and 
went on with his own exposition. This at his own meeting, called 
by his own Radical Party, to forward his candidature! When I left 
at 12.45 A. M. the meeting was still in progress. At a Socialist 
meeting an old Catholic, looking exactly like Napoleon III, was 
allowed to hold forth for several minutes from a chair, until the 
impatient audience howled him off. Young normaliennes, repre- 
senting the suffrage movement, appeared at meetings of all the 
parties, and were given the platform to plead the cause of women 
as long as the crowd would listen. These young girls were treated 
exactly as men; there was no trace of either chivalry or vulgarity, 
the audience reacted directly and intensely to their ideas and not to 
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them. The first impulse of a Frenchman actually seems to be, when 
he hears something he doesn’t like, not to stop the other fellow’s 
mouth, but to answer him, and not with a taunt, or disarming wit, 
but with an argument. In the Chamber of Deputies the same spirit 
prevailed. The only visible signs of parliamentary order were 
Deschanel’s clashing of his big bell and his despairing ‘“‘ Voulez-vous 
écouter! Voulez-vous écouter!” The speaker in the tribune held it 
as long as he was permitted by his hearers; his interrupter would 
himself be interrupted and would exchange words across the cham- 
ber while the official speaker looked resignedly on. The Left would 
go off as one man in violent explosions of wrath, shake their fists 
at the Centre, call out epithets. Yet this was a dull session that I 
saw, only a matter of raising the pay of generals. Certainly the 
campaign of that election against the new Three Years’ Military 
Law seems very far away now. The crowd outside the Mairie of 
the Vme the night of the election shouting “ A—Bas—Les-Trois- 
Ans,” in the same rhythmic way that the law-students a few weeks 
earlier had marched down rue St. Jacques yelling “ Cail—laux— 
as-sas-sin!” knew no more than I how soon they would need this 
defence of more soldiers. The cheers of the crowd as the splendid 
cortege of the English sovereigns swept along the streets seem more 
important than they did to me at the time. Doumergue’s stand- 
pat ministry, with which my stay in Paris almost exactly coincided, 
and during which the income-tax, lay-instruction, and proportional 
representation issues’slowly made progress, appears now in the light 
of a holding everything safe till the election was over, and the 
President could stem the tide of reaction against the new military 
laws. France was waiting for the blow to fall that might be 
mortal. 

On the first of May I was in Nimes, delightful Southern city,— 
where gaunt Protestants gave out tracts in the cars, and newspapers 
devoted to bull-fighting graced the news-stands,—reading the big 
red posters of the socialist mayor, summoning all the workmen to 
leave off work and come out to celebrate the International. Indeed 
a foreign land! 

I arrived in Genoa the evening the Kaiser landed from Corfu, 
and witnessed that pompous and important event. In Pisa, I 
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stepped into a demonstration of students, who were moving rapidly 
about the city closing the schools and making speeches to each other, 
as a protest against harsh treatment of Italians by the Austrian 
government in Triest, the passionate leitmotiv of Italia Irredenta 
that runs through all current Italian thought and feeling. In Flor- 
ence I began to understand “ futurism,” that crude and glaring artis- 
tic expression which arises from the intolerable ennui of the ancient 
art with which the young Italian is surrounded, the swarms of un- 
critical foreigners, the dead museums. That Mona Lisa smile of 
Florence drove me soon to Rome, where I sensed the real Italy, with 
its industrial and intellectual ferment, its new renaissance of the 
twentieth century. 

Rome is not a city, it is a world. Every century, from the first 
to the twentieth, has left its traces. It is the one city in Europe to 
study western civilization, an endless source of suggestion, stimula- 
tion and delight. It is the one city where the ancient and the ultra- 
modern live side by side, both brimming over with vitality. The 
Church and the most advanced and determined body of social revolu- 
tionists living side by side; the Vatican galleries faced by the futur- 
ist; a statue of Ferrer just outside Bernini’s colonnade; rampant 
democracy confronting Prince Colonnas and Borgheses; renais- 
sance palaces, and blocks of monstrous apartments built in the mad 
speculation after 1870; all the tendencies and ideas of all Europe 
contending there in Rome, at once the most ancient and the most 
modern city we know. What is a month in Rome! 

I could do little more than disentangle the political currents, get 
familiar with certain names in the intellectual world, and plot out 
the city, historically and sociologically, after a fashion. A noted 
psychologist, Dr. Assagioli in Florence, had gone over the philosoph- 
ical situation for me; and in Rome, Professor Pettazoni of the uni- 
versity told me of the political tendencies. A young Modernist 
priest, discharged from his theological professorship for suspected 
connection with the ‘ Programma,” who talked about as much Eng- 
lish as I did Italian, proved very friendly and informing, and gave 
me a sense of that vast subterranean, resistless, democratizing and 
liberalizing movement in the Church. Various types, Italian cavalry 
officers, professors of pedagogy, Sicilian lawyers, an emotional law 
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student from Lecce, who took me to the university and talked Re- 
publicanism to me, passed through the pension. And in Rome any- 
way you simply seeped Italy in, from the newspapers, as vivid and 
varied as those in Paris, and the host of little democratic and political 
weeklies, most of them recent, but fervent and packed with ideas 
that indicated a great ferment of young intellectual Italy. The 
young Florentine Papini gives in his picturesque books the picture 
of the Italian soul struggling with French, English and German 
ideas, and trying to hew some sort of order out of the chaos. One 
got the impression that Nietzsche was raging through the young 
Italian mind. But I was all for the candor and sympathy and 
personality of this expression. Papers like ‘La Voce,” published 
by Papini’s friends, have an idealistic sweep such as we simply can- 
not imagine or, I suppose, appreciate in this country. I had touched 
a different national mind. Expressions which seem wild to us 
fell there into their proper and interpretative order. 

My impression was that almost anything might happen in Italy. 
While I was in Rome, the Pope was drawing protests from even the 
most conservative clerical dailies for his obscurantism. The coun- 
try seemed to be disillusionizing itself about representative govern- 
ment, which, though it had become perfectly democratic, and had the 
most sweeping program of social reform, was clumsy and ineffective, 
and had utterly failed to carry out the popular hopes. The Crown 
scarcely seemed to be taken much more seriously than in Norway. 
Republican sentiment cropped up in unexpected places. Nationalism 
grew apace, cleverly stimulated by the new capitalistic bourgeoisie 
and the new industry, which first impressed you as you came through 
the long string of gayly-colored, swarming factory towns on the coast 
between Ventimiglia and Genoa. Political parties, Nationalist, Con- 
stitutionalist, Republican, Socialist, etc., seemed as numerous as in 
France, but there was not the same fluctuation, for the expert gov- 
ernmental hand kept a majority, in the Camera. This body gave 
little of the impression of dignity that one had felt in the French 
Chamber. One felt that while in Italy democratic feeling was al- 
most as genuine and universal as in France, political democracy had 
by no means proved its worth. That Latin passion for intellectual 
sincerity and articulation—that quality which makes the Latin the 
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most sympathetic and at the same time the most satisfactory person 
in the world, because you can always know that his outward expres- 
sion bears some relation to his inward feeling—had resulted, as in 
France, in the duplication of parties, which were constantly holding 
congresses and issuing programs, and then splitting up into dissenti- 
ent groups. This trait may be unfortunate politically; but it cer- 
tainly makes for sincerity and intelligence, and all the other vir- 
tues which our Anglo-Saxon two-party system is well devised to 
destroy. 

This Latin quality of not being reticent, Bf reacting directly and 
truthfully, had its most dramatic expression in the great general 
strike of June, which I witnessed in Rome. Disgust and chagrin 
at the Tripolitan war, a general reaction against militarism, had been 
slowly accumulating in the working classes, and the smouldering 
feeling was touched off into a revolutionary explosion by the shoot- 
ing of two demonstrators at Ancona by the police on the festival day 
of the Statuto. This was followed in Rome, as in most of the other 
cities of Italy, by a complete suspension of work. No cars or 
wagons moved for three days; no shops or stores opened their doors ; 
none of the public services were performed; the only newspaper was 
a little red “ Bolletino”’ which told of the riots of the day before. 
One did nothing but walk the garbage-littered streets, past the shut- 
tered windows and barricaded doors, and watch the long lines of in- 
fantry surrounding the public squares, and the mounted carabinieri 
holding the Piazza del Popolo, to prevent meetings and demonstra- 
tions. The calm spirit of the troops, surrounded by the excited 
crowds, was admirable. And the overwhelming expression of social 
solidarity displayed by this suspended city made one realize that 
here were radical classes that had the courage of their convictions. 
On the third day, the conservative classes recovered their breath, and 
I saw the slightly fearful demonstration of shouting youths who 
moved down the Via del Tritone while great Italian flags swung out 
from one window after another, greeted with wild hand-clapping 
from every thronged bourgeois balcony, The next day the darting 
trolley-cars told the strike was over, but two days later I alighted at 
the Naples station into a fortress held by Bersaglieri against a mob 
who had been trying all day to burn the station. The shooting kept 
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us inside until the last rioters were dispersed, and the great protest 
was over, though it was days before the people of the Romagna 
where railroads and telegraphs were cut, were convinced that the 
monarchy had not fallen and a republic been proclaimed. The 
government had kept very quiet, except for the floods of oratory 
that rolled through the Camera; if it had not, there might have 
been a real revolution, instead of merely the taste and thrill of one. 

My last political experience in Italy was election night in Venice, 
with the triumph of the conservatives, who had made no bones of 
the economic interpretation of politics, but had placarded the city 
with posters recalling to gondolieri, hotel-keepers and shop-keepers, 
the exact amount of money they had lost by reason of the general 
strike and the wild scurry of foreigners out of the country. This 
rather appalling sum was apparently a final and clinching argument, 
and we heard the gratitude of the Patriarch from his balcony by San 
Marco expressed to the citizens who had “saved” their country. 
Such incidents are symbols of the candors and delights of the Latin 
temperament and of everything in the Latin countries. 

Switzerland, besides its holidaying, contributed the Bern Expo- 
sition, the intensely significant spectacle of a nation looking at itself. 
If, as was said, every Swiss schoolchild saw the exposition not once 
but three times, our day was one of those times. All Switzerland 
was there studying and enjoying itself. In this little epitome of its 
life, one had a sense of the refreshing value of living in a small 
country where its activities and spirit could all, in some sort of 
fashion, be grasped, understood, contemplated, as one might a large 
picture. Most suggestive, perhaps, were the great water-power de- 
velopment projects, electrical engineering schemes, and mountain 
railroading, planned ahead in a broad way for fifty years or so. A 
country that knew what it was about, that knew how to use its re- 
sources for large social ends! 

My German tour of the last two weeks of July, cut short by the 
war, was more definitely sociological. I had been through the Rhine 
country to Heidelberg, Stuttgart, and Munich, the preceding sum- 
mer. This trip went straight north from Friedrichshafen to Berlin. 
There were the famous town-planned cities to be seen, and housing- 
schemes, which I had followed rather closely in all the countries, and 
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a general “sizing-up” of German “Kultur.” I missed my settling 
down in Berlin; newspapers and people had to be taken on the wing. 
But then the German spirit and expression was much more familiar 
to me through study than had been the French and Italian. My 
most striking impression was of the splendor of the artistic renais- 
sance, as shown particularly in the new architecture and household 
and decorative and civic art. These new and opulent styles are 
gradually submerging that fearful debauch of bad taste which fol- 
lowed the French war, and which makes the business quarters of 
the German cities so hideous. But the newer quarters, monuments, 
public buildings of the last ten years, have a massive, daring style 
which marks an epoch in art. I have yet to come across an Ameri- 
can who likes this most recent German architecture; but to me build- 
ings like the University at Jena, the Stuttgart theater, the Tietz 
shops, etc., with their heavy concrete masses and soaring lines, speak 
of perfectly new and indigenous ideas. And if artistic creation is a 
mark of a nation’s vitality, the significance of this fine flare and 
splurge of German style, the endless fecundity of decorative design 
in printing and furniture, etc., the application of design to the laying 
out of towns and suburbs, the careful homogeneity and integrity of 
artistic idea, should not be overlooked. These things are fertile, are 
exhilarating and make for the enhancement of life. The Germans 
are acting exactly as if they no longer believed, as we do, that a 
high quality of urban life can be developed in a rag-tag chaos of un- 
distinguished styles and general planlessness. 

Specifically, I visited the municipal workingmen’s cottages in 
Ulm and saw the town-planning charts of the city in the office of 
the Stadtbaurat; the huge apartments, municipally built and owned, 
in Munich; the big Volksbad in Nuremberg, and the garden-city 
workingmen’s suburb at Lichtenhof, with the schoolchildrens’ garden 
allotments; the model garbage-disposal plant at Furth, a miracle of 
scientific resource and economy; the extraordinary model municipal 
slaughter-house at Dresden, so characteristically German with its 
Schlachthof and Direktorhaus at the entrance; and, lastly the fam- 
ous garden-city of Hellerau, inferior, however, on the whole, to 
the English Hampstead Suburb at Golders Green. Towns like 
Rothenburg and Nordlingen were little laboratories of medieval and 
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modern town-planning. The Stadtbaurat at Rothenburg went over 
for us the development of the city, and gave us considerable insight 
into the government, policy and spirit of a typical little German mu- 
nicipality. Undemocratic in political form, yet ultra-democratic in 
policy and spirit, scientific, impartial, giving the populace—who 
seemed to have no sense of being excluded from “ rights ””—what 
they really wanted, far more truly than our democracies seem to be 
able to secure, this epitome of the German political scheme served to 
convince us that we were in a world where our ordinary neat cate- 
gories of political thought simply didn’t apply. It was futile to 
attempt an interpretation in Anglo-Saxon terms. There was no 
objective evidence of the German groaning under “autocracy,” and 
“paternalism.” One found oneself for the first time in the pres- 
ence of a government between whom and the people there seemed 
to exist some profound and subtle sympathy, a harmony of spirit 
and ends. 

It was dramatic to sweep up through the endless billowing fields, 
and carefully tended forests and imposing factory towns—Germany, 
caught at mid-summer, in the fulltide of prosperity—and come into 
Berlin on the morning of “the historic day,” July 31st, 1914, with 
the agitated capital on the brink of war; to see the arrival of the 
Kaiser and the Princes at the Schloss; to watch the Crown Prince’s 
automobile blocked twenty feet away from us by the cheering 
crowd ;—“ der wahre Kriegesmann,” as the papers were calling him 
in contemptuous contrast to his peaceful father; to hear the speech 
of the latter—grim, staccato-voiced, helmeted figure, very symbol 
of war—from the balcony of the palace; to watch next day the 
endless files of reservists marching through the streets to the casernes 
to “einkleiden”’; and then to hear the finally fatal news of Russia’s 
refusal with the swarming crowds on Unter den Linden, hysterical 
from both fervor and anxiety. If ever there was a tense and tragic 
moment, when destiny seemed concentrated into a few seconds of 
time, it was that 5 P. M. on the afternoon of August first, at the 
corner of Unter den Linden and Friedrichstrasse, in Berlin. 

A midnight flight to Sweden, with a motley horde of scared 
Russians and Scandinavians, and two weeks in the distressed and 
anxious northern countries ended my year. Nothing but the war; 
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regiments of flaxen-haired Danish boys, mobilizing along the coun- 
try roads of Denmark, the Landsturm lolling along the Stockholm 
streets, even the Norwegians drilling against none knew what possi- 
ble attack. The heavens had fallen. An interview with Herr 
Branting, the Swedish Socialist leader, and the depth of his personal 
feeling and the moving eloquence with which he went over the wreck 
of Socialist and humanitarian hopes, gave us the vividest sense of the 
reverberations of the shock on a distinguished cosmopolitan mind. 
The librarian of the Royal Library in Copenhagen, the pastor of 
the Swedish church, and the editor of “ Dagens Nyheter,” in Stock- 
holm, whom we were able to talk with, very kindly answered our 
questions on Scandinavian affairs. And we have the pleasantest 
memories of Herr Hambro in Christiania, editor of the leading 
Conservative daily, who had just finished La Follette’s autobiog- 
raphy, and would have preferred to talk about America even to show- 
ing us how the Radical parties in Norway were lording it over their 
opponents. One got the sense in these countries of the most ad- 
vanced civilization, yet without sophistication, a luminous modern in- 
telligence that selected and controlled and did not allow itself to be 
overwhelmed by the chaos of twentieth-century possibility. There 
was a mood of both gravity and charm about the quality of the life 
lived, something rather more Latin than Teutonic. This is an in- 
tuition, reinforced by a sense that nowhere had I seen so many ap- 
pealing people as on the streets of Copenhagen. Valid or not, it was 
the pleasantest of intuitions with which to close my year. 

This sketch, I find, has, in fact, turned out much more impres- 
sionistic than I intended. But impressions are not meant to be taken 
as dogmas. I saw nothing that thousands of Americans have not 
seen; I cannot claim to have brought back any original contribution. 
There was only the sense of intimate acquaintance to be gained, that 
feeling of at-homeness which makes intelligible the world. To the 
University which made possible the rare opportunity of acquaintance 
with these various countries and cultures, the contact with which has 
been so incompletely suggested in this sketch, my immeasurable 
thanks! 


RANDOLPH S. BourRNE 


THE RELATION OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES TO 
CLINICAL MEDICINE* 


lie the medical curriculum there has come to exist a distinction 

between the medical sciences and the clinical subjects. At the 
middle of the course of four years there is a more or less sharp 
break. The student drops his science, the pursuit of which he has 
sometimes looked upon as a burdensome, if not superfluous, ex- 
perience, and turns abruptly to what he is often inclined to regard 
as the real thing in his preparation for professional work. Even 
the medical practitioner sometimes assumes a similar attitude toward 
the two groups of studies, and teachers of clinical medicine have 
not always been free from the encouragement of such a notion. 
That such an idea is wrong goes without saying, for it meets with 
no sympathy from the best minds of the medical profession. And 
this arrangement of studies has not always existed; the present med- 
ical curriculum, which in its main features is essentially the same 
the world over, is a product of evolution, and one of the striking in- 
cidents of its recent history is the prominence that has been acquired 
by the medical sciences. It may be helpful to look into the rise of 
these sciences in some detail. 

Anatomy is the original and it still remains the traditional medical 
science. For centuries religious and social prejudices against the 
dissection of the human body confined anatomical study largely to 
the lower animals; nevertheless, even in the days of the Alexan- 
drians, three hundred years before Christ, students of medicine 
probably had opportunities to witness frequent human dissections 
by Herophilus and Erasistratus and their followers. Later human 
dissection fell into disrepute, and then revived, and by the four- 
teenth or the fifteenth century it became a part of the routine of 
medical instruction at the leading European universities. It re- 
ceived a new impetus from the great anatomists of the sixteenth 
century, led by Vesalius, but even then the students had little anatom- 

* Address delivered on September 23, 1914, at the opening of the session of 
1914-15 of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
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ical opportunities except to look on at demonstrations by the leaders 
or, more commonly, by the barbers or surgeons who actually handled 
the organs and tissues. It was not until the eighteenth century that 
the use of the scalpel by the student himself became at all common, 
and from that time almost until the present day the dissecting room 
has been regarded as the student’s proper abiding place during all his 
hours outside the lecture or clinic. It is obvious—and to no one 
more than the anatomist himself—that the gross structure of the 
human body presents a limited field of study for both the investiga- 
tor and the undergraduate. In the last half century it has been sup- 
plemented and illumined by the study of microscopic structure, of 
embryological development, and of genetic relationship, and has 
thus become broader and more helpful than before. But even 
with these additions anatomy does not now occupy, and can never 
hope to regain, its former unique position as the one medical science 
deserving a separate place in the medical curriculum. Anatomists 
are entitled to great credit for having impressed upon medicine the 
importance of their science during all the centuries; it helped to 
raise medical art above the degrading empiricism and speculation 
with which it was beset; it long kept alive the scientific spirit; and, 
if its preeminence in medical study is now lessened, this change 
must be ascribed not to the fault of anatomy or anatomists, but 
largely to the general scientific renaissance through which we are 
passing. ; 

Physiology, like anatomy, is one of the classical medical sciences. 
It had long held an honorable place among the departments of human 
knowledge when it was enriched by the labors of the immortal 
Galen. Through the middle ages it slumbered. In the sixteenth 
century it received an undying impulse from William Harvey and 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood, and from that time to 
the present it has had an unbroken advance, more rapid with each — 
succeeding decade. During the century that has just closed, along 
with the passing of the doctrine of vitalism and the rise of the con- 
ception of the conservation of energy in physics and that of oxida- 
tion in chemistry, physiology has developed along two main lines 
and has come to be known as the science of the physics and chem- 
istry of living matter. As the content of the science augments, 
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these two lines, although possessing a common aim, are forced by 
their different points of view and their different technical methods 
to diverge from each other. As a matter of medical education, 
physiology had no separate status of its own until the eighteenth 
century. It was taught as an integral part of anatomy, the func- 
tion of a part being naturally considered in connection with its 
structure. In the eighteenth century physiology came to be recog- 
nized as deserving of specific mention in the medical curriculum, 
but it was still united with other subjects, the choice of its compan- 
ion apparently being determined by local circumstances. When the 
first medical school of Kings College, the forerunner of Columbia, 
was established in 1767, physiology and pathology together con- 
stituted one chair. The first physiological laboratory was estab- 
lished at Breslau in 1839. The subject was first taught by means 
of lectures exclusively, but during the nineteenth century demon- 
strations gradually crept in. In this country the demonstrative 
teaching of Dalton, who came to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1854, fresh from the inspiring laboratory of Claude Ber- 
nard, created much enthusiasm and inaugurated a new era for 
American students of medicine. It is within a period of only about 
twenty-five years that laboratories of physical and chemical physi- 
ology for the general body of students have become common, and 
undergraduate students at last, after all the centuries of growth of 
the science, have been given the privilege of learning it. In Europe 
physiological laboratories are not so well equipped for instruction as 
they are in this country, and it may truthfully be said that in any 
country few medical practitioners who have passed the age of fifty 
have had adequate opportunities to learn the methods of this science 
to them most indispensable, or to steep themselves in its spirit. 
Although many individual diseases were well known to the an- 
cients, pathology, the science of diseases, was necessarily largely a 
matter of theorizing until after the beginning of the revival of 
learning. By the sixteenth century those who dissected the human 
body began to be interested in the finding of abnormalities in the 
organs. This became gradually more and more common, and a 
mass of pathological knowledge slowly accumulated; but it can 
hardly be said to have been organized for two hundred years and until 
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the Italian, Morgagni, published in 1761 his remarkable five books 
on The Seats and Causes of Disease as Investigated by Anatomy. 
There, for the first time with any degree of completeness, gross 
anatomical lesions were considered in relation to the clinical records 
of the diseases, and the science of pathological anatomy may be 
said to have been born. It required still another hundred years 
before the cell conception was introduced into pathology by the great 
Virchow. Physiological, or experimental, pathology was even 
slower in coming into being, for it could not well appear before 
normal function had become known. As with physiology, so in 
pathology, all teaching was at first didactic; later, autopsies were 
employed for instruction; then the microscope was brought in for 
demonstrating the changes produced by disease in tissues; but not 
till about thirty years ago did undergraduate medical students have 
an opportunity themselves to prepare microscopic sections and ex- 
amine them in the laboratory. The receiving of formal instruction 
in experimental pathology is still the privilege of the favored few. 

Drugs have been used for therapeutic purposes from the earliest 
times, and the history of drug treatment is perhaps the strangest in 
all medicine. Here we see crude empiricism at its very worst. Al- 
though the ancients used many drugs intelligently, the materia 
medica of the time of Queen Elizabeth contained, among remedies 
which may still be rationally used today, such strange monstrosities 
as cast-off snake’s skin, dried vipers, foxes’ lungs, spiders’ webs, a 
plaster ‘compounded of viper’s flesh, with live frogs and worms,” 
oil of ants, oil of spiders and earthworms, “oil of puppies boiled 
with earthworms,” cat ointment, and ‘‘moss from the skull of a 
victim of violent death.” During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries medical schools attempted some improvement -by establish- 
ing botanical gardens to which students were expected to resort in 
order to study growing medicinal herbs, a strategy for inducing 
mental exercise which does not seem to have appealed strongly to 
the student mind. Pharmacology, the exact science of the physio- 
logical action of drugs, did not, however, appear until the nineteenth 
century, when Magendie, the French physiologist, showed its pos- 
sibilities. Its first laboratory was opened in Dorpat in 1856. Young 
as it is as a science, it is still fighting its way for independent labo- 
ratories and an adequate place in the medical curriculum. 
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But the youngest of all the medical sciences is bacteriology, and 
it has had the most rapidly brilliant career. All the world knows 
that its founders were Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch and that 
less than half a century has passed since they began their epoch- 
making studies of the relation of micro-organisms to human dis- 
eases. It is since then that the most of the known species of bac- 
teria have been discovered and, what is of the greatest importance 
medically, the mutual physiological relations of bacteria and their 
living hosts have become in a considerable degree elucidated. A’ 
knowledge of these physiological relations has given us serums and 
_ vaccines and their therapy, and the whole fabric of immunity. 
Rapid as has been its growth, almost as quickly has bacteriology 
won its place in the medical curriculum, and it is a poor school now 
that does not possess a laboratory where undergraduate students may 
personally experiment with disease germs. 

From this brief glance at the evolution of the medical sciences 
we see that, with the exception of anatomy, they all have taken 
their places as separate branches of medical study during a period 
comprising even less than one hundred years. As time passes, 
therefore, their position within medical schools has been achieved 
only very recently. Moreover, the sciences that have thus come 
quickly into being as factors in medical education are chiefly those 
that have to do with function rather more than with structure— 
they are physiological rather than morphological sciences. Hence 
they are sciences that progress by means of experiment rather than 
by simple observation. In detail, they include physiology itself, 
physiological and pathological chemistry, physiological pathology, 
pharmacology, and the greater part of bacteriology. This fact of 
the great inroad into medical education of these physiological sci- 
ences is, I venture to think, a very remarkable and significant fact; 
for it indicates that they are of vital importance to the practitioner 
of medicine. Their influence is threefold: In the first place, they 
supply the future practitioner with a vast mass of systematized 
knowledge of the ways in which the complex human body performs 
its work, physical and chemical, both in health and in disease; 
they show how this work may be modified by drugs and other re- 
medial measures; they show how perturbations of bodily functions 
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may be prevented and how normal function, when once disturbed, 
may be restored. In other words, they give to the future prac- 
titioner the basis for his technical procedures and teach him the 
reasons therefor. Moreover, they show him how this knowledge 
has been obtained, where it is still incomplete, and the ways in which 
it may be added to. In the second place—and this is of equal if not 
greater importance—they reveal to the future practitioner the na- 
ture of the scientific method; they show him how many of the best 
of the world’s minds have proceeded when confronted by the prob- 
lems of nature, how they have analyzed and clarified these problems, 
how they have devised experimental methods for the purpose of 
investigating them, and how they have solved them. They teach 
him the nature of causation, the necessity of finding causes if natural 
phenomena are to be understood, and the fallacy of the idea, which 
is far too prevalent in medicine, that that which precedes is neces- 
sarily the cause of that which follows,—that, for example, when a 
certain drug is given and a cure follows, the cure is necessarily due 
to the drug—~post hoc, ergo propter hoc. They show the impor- 
tance of exactness in all scientific work and how as the medical 
sciences have advanced they have become constantly more exact. 
Moreover they show that the problems of the practitioner are simply 
problems of nature—the problems of the bedside are the same in 
kind as the problems of the laboratory, and they demand for their 
solution the attitude of the man of science. In the third place, if 
instruction in the medical sciences is what it should be, it imbues the 
student with a love for science and the scientific method; it fills him 
with the scientific spirit, without which no follower of medicine can 
attain the best. 

Now let us turn from the consideration of the sciences to that 
great body of knowledge which constitutes modern clinical or prac- 
tical medicine. It is a wonderful achievement of man. It repre- 
sents the efforts of countless human minds, each working during his 
brief generation, while the whole is the product of the restless labor 
of centuries. It has had a manifold origin. Individual experience, 
philosophical theory, speculation that cannot lay claim to the title 
“philosophical,” and occasionally chance and accident, have all con- 
tributed their share, and through it all, but rising into commanding 
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prominence in modern times, there can be found the desire to dis- 
cover causes, to connect causes and effects, to control effects by in- 
fluencing their causes, and to substitute rationalism for authority; 
and this is the essence of science. If the history of medicine is to 
be summarized, it may be conceived as a constant conflict between 
empiricism and speculation on the one hand, and science, or some- 
thing that corresponds to science, on the other. Each side has*had 
its victories and its defeats; each has had its periods of ascendency 
and its periods of decline; neither side has been wholly wrong; med- 
icine at all times has been a mixture of the two; nevertheless the 
scientific conception and the scientific method have gradually won 
their way, have demonstrated their merit, and are bound to prevail 
in the end. 

A striking chapter from the history of this conflict is illustrated 
by the course of medicine in Germany during the past century. Dur- 
ing the first half of the century it fell on evil ways and descended to 
a low level. In 1854—only sixty years ago—the clear-sighted 
Virchow wrote: “German medicine on account of its views and 
dissenting ‘schools’ has become the laughing stock of the world.” 
Oertel has graphically described the situation of the time: “ There 
did not exist,” he says, “a well-founded universal scientific method 
of thought, investigation or teaching, but only opposed and battling 
‘ schools’ and ‘ systems’ of medicine and therapy, such as the homeop- 
athy of Hahnemann, polypragmasia, Rademacher’s system, Priess- 
nitz’s system, therapeutic nihilism, eclecticism, Bouillaud’s bleeding 
of the patient to unconsciousness, Dietl’s absolute condemnation of 
bleeding as a criminal offense (1849), mesmerism and others. 
They formed the source of endless and senseless discussions, for 
they were all speculative and contributed much to the entertainment 
of their pompous defenders and the laity; but not to the benefit of 
their patients. . . . It was not even a time of crude empiricism, but 
a fantastic period, which, like a nightmare in individuals, occasion- 
ally arises during the life of a nation.” And yet Germany was then 
on the threshold of a great reform, for the medical sciences—patho- 
logical anatomy, pathological histology, physiology and pharmacol- 
ogy—were beginning to show to clinical medicine the pathway to 
higher things, and it was not many years before Germany had be- 
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come the world’s medical leader. But notwithstanding the tri- 
umphs of science, the constituent parts of the great mass of modern 
medical knowledge are still of very unequal value; empiricism and 
speculation have not yet ceased to be; they are still the bane of 
medicine, and it is still necessary to contend against them. 

As with everything that is of ancient origin, so in clinical med- 
icine tradition is very potent. It is surprising to see to what an ex- 
tent modern medical theories and practices come from the ancients, 
and presumably therefore are purely speculative or empirical in their 
beginnings. This does not mean that they are therefore necessarily 
wrong, but their early ancestry always arouses suspicions in these 
days when science is smashing tradition right and left. Thus the 
fantastic doctrine of the humors, the beginnings of which seem to 
antedate all historical writings, still existed at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The pernicious fashion of blood-letting was 
practiced not only by Hippocrates four hundred years before Christ, 
but by the disciples of Hippocrates twenty-two hundred years after 
his death. The old treatment of pneumonia still persists, and 
twenty to forty per cent of the patients still die. Quinine was used 
successfully for malaria by the Spanish invaders of South Amer- 
ica in 1638—an excellent example of the empirical introduction of 
an invaluable drug, the use of which medical science has now 
shown to be justified by its specific action on the malarial organ- 
ism. A well-known American neurologist tells me that he fre- 
quently uses one of Galen’s prescriptions and finds it very helpful. 
The celebrated Papyrus Ebers is said to record the fact that arsenic 
was used in the treatment of cancer even in ancient Egyptian 
times. The practice of greatly restricting the diet in patients 
suffering from acute febrile diseases, was advocated and used by 
the “Father of Medicine,” and is still practiced extensively, al- 
though the careful scientific work of Coleman now shows that it 
is to the disadvantage of the patient. The achievements of bacte- 
riology have destroyed at once long-held and cherished traditions 
regarding the course, treatment and prevention of infectious dis- 
eases, and have enabled surgery to pass from an ancient to a modern 
art. Recent advances in our knowledge of the physiology of nutri- 
tion bid fair to place the traditionary topic of dietary treatment 
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at last upon a rational basis. With very many of the customary 
usages of present-day medicine it would probably be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to search out their origin, but every doctor 
who employs them should at least be able to justify their continued 
employment. One of the dangers to which students are exposed is 
that of learning the methods of their instructors without the reasons 
therefor, and blindly carrying over the same methods into their 
own practice. This procedure, which may be called learning by 
inheritance, while implying a gratifying degree of respect on the 
part of the student for his professor, is not to be recommended, for 
while it may make a ready man, it does not make a full one. All 
young practitioners are subjected to this danger, often during their 
hospital service, and especially while serving on the staffs of the dis- 
pensaries. They there find that particular lines of treatment have, 
it may be, been long in use, certain prescriptions have become hal- 
lowed by age. It is not always easy to obtain and still less easy to 
remember their formulas, and to question their reason or practica- 
bility is not expected. The path of least resistance is to accept them, 
and this the younger doctor proceeds to do. What dispensing phy- 
sician has not prescribed, without further thought of their constitu- 
ents or physiological actions, “‘Loomis’s tonic,” “tonic No. 6,” 
“whooping cough mixture No. 4,” “epilepsy mixture,” “ Lock- 
wood’s sedative,” “Pill Janeway,” or their equivalents? Such a 
practice becomes too often mere mechanical routine, detrimental to 
the future growth of the scientific physician. I have heard it re- 
lated of the great French physiologist, Magendie, that he was once 
demonstrating to some of his colleagues a new fact which he had 
discovered. His friends were skeptical of its validity and remarked 
that it could not be true because it was contrary to “the law of 
the membranes,”’—whatever that may be. To which the courageous 
savant replied that he knew no law of the membranes, but that there 
before them was the demonstrated fact. Adherence to tradition 
is right when tradition can justify itself, but a wholesome and well 
balanced skepticism as to traditional medicine is the only safe and 
sure attitude of mind for the physician who would be progressive. 

It is customary in these present days of great medical achieve- 
ments to dwell upon these achievements and to congratulate our- 
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selves upon what we have been able to accomplish. This is justified. 
Medical advance has indeed been marvellous; both medical science 
and clinical medicine are daily making magnificent conquests, and 
for this success no one has a greater admiration than I. But while 
in the face of such success self-congratulation is permissible to us, 
self-complacency, I submit, is not, for it cannot be denied that med- 
icine has glaring deficiencies. It is of some of these that i wish 
with your permission now to speak—although in no pessimistic 
spirit. Consider the matter of diagnosis. Dr. Richard Cabot has 
recently made a very frank and courageous, but very significant 
comparison, in the cases of three thousand patients who have died 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, of the pathological condi- 
tions actually found at autopsy and the diagnoses made during life 
from the clinical findings. He found the percentage of mistaken 
diagnoses to be as follows: 
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The average of mistaken diagnoses in these twenty-eight diseases is 
46.5 per cent or nearly one half, and this in one of the leading hos- 
pitals of the country, where all available aids to correct diagnosis 
ought to be had! Dr. Cabot says: “‘ The study of the details in these 
cases before and after death convinces me that, for the present and 
under the present limitations of diagnostic method, few of the mis- 
takes tabulated above could have been avoided. . . . They mirror 
the methods of an average up-to-date hospital.” Professor Orth, 
director of the Pathological Institute in Berlin, is said to have made 
“the statement that of all appendixes that have been submitted to 
him for examination by conservative surgeons with the clinical diag- 
nosis of appendicitis, as many as 17 per cent showed no disease.” 
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Dr. Starr tells me that the diagnosis of the location of brain tumors 
is a matter of probability, not of certainty, in 40 per cent of the 
cases. We can easily identify a disease in a dead man, but what 
is needed is more accurate methods of finding it in the living one. 
Does treatment afford us a greater cause for self-congratula- 
tion? In 1909 of the 732,538 deaths which occurred in the registra- 
tion area of the United States 90,868 resulted from pneumonia and 
other diseases of the respiratory organs; 90,456 from diseases of 
the circulatory organs; 81,720 from tuberculosis ; 66, 803 from nerv- 
ous diseases; 48,430 from nephritis; 44,648 from diarrhea in in- 
fants; 38,020 from cancer and other tumors; 10,722 from typhoid 
fever; and 10,358 from diphtheria. Moreover, during the ten 
years from 1900 to 1910 there was a large increase within the regis- 
tration states in the death-rate from certain forms of disease: dis- 
eases of the arteries, 396 per cent; diabetes, 60 per cent; organic 
diseases of the heart, 39 per cent; cancer, 30 per cent; nephritis, 18 
per cent; cerebral hemorrhage, 18 per cent; and cirrhosis of the 
liver, 14 per cent. When we realize that the registration area of 
the United States covers a comparatively small portion of the in- 
habited world’s surface, we can form some notion of the huge army 
of the world’s people who die each year from diseases for which 
there ought to be remedies. And the pronounced increase in the 
number of victims from some of these maladies reveals that medicine 
is not advancing as rapidly as are certain destructive agencies. — 
Sir William Osler’s optimism in all things medical is pronounced, 
and hence it is the more interesting to read his words of prognosis. 
He says of typhoid fever, “ Of the 1500 cases treated in my wards 
9.1 per cent died”; of pneumonia, it “is one of the most fatal of all 
acute diseases, killing more than diphtheria, and outranking even 
consumption as a cause of death”; of bronchopneumonia, “The 
death rate in children under five has been variously estimated at 
from 30 to 50 per cent’; small-pox “in unprotected persons. . . 
is a very fatal disease, the death rate ranging from 25 to 35 per 
cent”; of diabetes mellitus ‘“ Personally I have not known an in- 
stance of recovery in a child”; of cirrhosis of the liver “The out- 
look is bad”; of chronic Bright’s disease “The prognosis is ex- 
tremely grave. . . .It is ah incurable affection”; of pernicious 
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anaemia, “The ultimate prognosis in a great majority of cases is 
bad”; of leukaemia “recovery. . . is practically unknown” ; of dis- 
eases of the myocardium “ The outlook in affections . . . occurring 
late in life is extremely grave’’; of aneurism “The outlook in tho- 
racic aneurism is always grave. . . in abdominal aneurism is bad” ; 
of Addison’s disease ‘‘ The disease is usually fatal” ; and of the prog- 
nosis in epilepsy Osler frankly confesses: “ This may be given today 
in the words of Hippocrates: ‘The prognosis in epilepsy is unfavor- 
able when the disease is congenital, and when it endures to man- 
hood, and when it occurs in a grown person without any previous 
cause. . . . The cure may be attempted in young persons, but not in 
old.’”’ 

From what I have said it is, I trust, sufficiently obvious that 
notwithstanding the high character of clinical medicine in many of 
its aspects and the great advances which it is making in many of its 
divisions, there is still everywhere imperfection, and serious imper- 
fection, to be eliminated. Medicine is still very far from its ideal, 
which, I take it, is to maintain the individual in health, in other 
words in a physiological state, if possible; and if he has lapsed from 
that state, to restore him to it. How can such an ideal best be 
attained? Two things are here needed. 

In the first place, there must be a greater development of the 
medical sciences. ‘‘ Medicine,” says Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, the 
accomplished president of the American Medical Association, ‘‘ con- 
sists of the application of scientific discovery to the prevention and 

cure of disease. All else which may go under the name of medicine 
is sham and fraud.” The medical sciences have already accumu- 
lated a huge mass of material which is at the service of those who 
would utilize it in the treatment of disease. And yet there is still 
pioneer scientific work to be done everywhere. The more one labors 
to unravel the mysteries of the human body, the more intricate it 
seems to be; the farther one penetrates, the more one sees of un- 
solved problems. In the present stage of the evolution of the med- 
ical sciences the chief labor must be performed by the aid of experi- 
mentation, and here physiology, physical and chemical, must lead the 
way. The establishment of hospitals for the care of the sick and 
even for clinical research, the giving of large sums of money for 
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the investigation of specific diseases, while having a certain value to 
the human race in the immediate saving of imperilled human lives, 
do not provide, I believe, the most direct path to the desired goal. 
The endowment of physiological research, the dedication of a host 
of bright minds to the unravelling of the intricacies of the living 
miechanism, the learning of the ways in which the mechanism acts 
in health—herein, and herein chiefly, lies the secret of rapid compre- 
hensive medical advance. When once we know the normal activi- 
ties of the body—and often while learning these—we can the more 
quickly discover the abnormal activities, and then the way to bring 
the diseased body back to the normal will soon be learned. 

In the second place, in order to attain its ideal more completely, 
clinical medicine must be more fully saturated with a knowledge of 
the medical sciences, with scientific method, and with the scientific 
spirit. The clinician must know more of what the physiologist, 
the pathologist, the pharmacologist, and the bacteriologist are doing. 
Their discoveries are vital to him. Moreover, he must have so 
acquired the scientific habit of looking at the problems of nature 
that instinctively, when confronted by a case of disease, he will 
attack it, not as a matter of routine, not as he may have attacked a 
hundred other cases of the same disease before, for no two cases are 
wholly alike,—nature never copies her works of art exactly—but as 
the man of science attacks one of his laboratory problems, with the 
critical, analytic spirit of the investigator, eager to find new facts 
and new points of view, eager to discover causes and relate them 
to effects. The problems of clinical medine differ from the prob- 
lems of the laboratory in this important respect: namely, that, while 
in the laboratory the investigator can establish the conditions under 
which he is to study, at the bedside the conditions are already es- 
tablished for him and he who is to officiate there must accept them. 
This makes his problem all the more difficult of solution. 

Moreover, the practitioner in his professional capacity rarely 
has an opportunity to see the complex living mechanism with which 
he has to deal, in its normal state. When it is brought to him it is 
out of order, something has gone wrong, and the balance is upset. . 
This may complicate the matter still more, for while it may be ob- 
vious that some of the parts are not behaving properly, it may not 
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be so evident where the primary seat of the trouble lies. The 
practitioner cannot take the mechanism apart, as can the laboratory 
worker, but must necessarily deal with symptoms, and here is one of 
his dangerous pitfalls. For one who has learned the conventional 
clinical routine it is easy enough to prescribe for symptoms; but pre- 
scribing for symptoms alone is the resource of the ignorant and the 
inert. In current discussions of diseases we often hear that learned 
and awe-inspiring word, “syndrome,” which is full of mystery to 
the uninitiated. A syndrome means a certain group of symptoms 
which are found to occur together. They may be related obviously 
or they may involve widely diverse organs. While the word is used 
in different fields of medicine it has become especially prominent-in 
neurology, which already recognizes more than fifty different symp- 
tom complexes. Syndrome is a convenient word, but there is a real 
danger in its use, and this lies in regarding it as a finality. The 
symptoms, or the group of symptoms, is nothing if one cannot go 
deeper and find the anatomical and physiological conditions which 
underlie the obvious signs. “Many neurologists think,’ says Dr. 
Tilney, “that when they have got down to a mass of symptoms, 
they have got to the end. Really they haven’t begun. They are 
looking through the wrong end of the telescope.” The excellent 
analytic work of Dejerine and von Monakow, and—not to go to a 
greater distance from home—in our own laboratories and clinics the 
work of Professors Pike and Tilney, indicate the advantages of 
placing clinical neurology upon an exact anatomical and physiolog- 
ical basis. But it is not in nervous diseases alone that critical analy- 
sis must be carried beyond the symptoms to the underlying focus 
of the disease. One of the leading orthopedists of America told 
me a few days ago of a severe case of arthritis which he had re- 
cently had in his practice. The patient had been bedridden for sev- 
eral months, unable to move except with difficulty and much pain. 
The inflamed and stiffened state of the joints was obvious and 
seeined to call for local treatment. The physician, however, caused 
a thorough chemical and physical examination of the patient to be 
made, during which an X-ray picture revealed the presence of unsus- 
pected local abscesses at the roots of several of the teeth. The 
removal of these affected teeth resulted in the prompt recovery of 
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the patient from his joint disease. In the opinion of this physician 
every orthopedist ought to have at his command a competent phys- 
iological chemist with a well-equipped laboratory. Professor J. 
Whitridge Williams, of Johns Hopkins University, in a recent ad- 
dress as president of the American Gynecological Society, severely 
criticised the members of that society for not taking a more promi- 
nent part in the advancement of obstetrical knowledge, and he 
added that universities ought to equip and maintain women’s clinics 
“liberally provided with laboratories for the anatomical, chemical, 
pathological and physiological investigation of gynecological and 
obstetrical problems.” The staffs of hospitals should be increased 
to include, in addition to the always existing pathologist, a physiolo- 
gist, a physiological chemist, a pharmacologist and a bacteriologist 
competent to observe human beings from their respective stand- 
points. If this were done, not only could their rich stores of knowl- 
edge and experience be brought to the service of the clinician, but 
they in turn could have wider opportunities than their laboratories 
afford for the investigation of their problems and the broadening of 
their knowledge. Their work should by no means be restricted to 
experimentation upon animals, but they should have abundant op- 
portunities for the legitimate extension of their observations to 
human beings. “ How helpful it would be,” says Sir William Osler, 
“if clinicians had always at hand skilled physiologists, pathologists, 
and chemists to apply their most advanced technique to clinical prob- 
lems, and not the technique alone, but the biological and chemical 
principles upon which medicine as an exact natural science is 
founded.”” This could be made a powerful agency in drawing to- 
gether the two divisions of medicine, now unfortunately far too 
divergent. 

At the beginning of this address I spoke of the distinction that 
has come to exist in the medical curriculum between the medical 
sciences and the clinical subjects, and of the sharp break that occurs 
at the middle of the four years’ course when the student drops his 
science and turns eagerly to the clinic and all that it is supposed 
to bring to him. Such a break ought never to be. One spirit, and 
only one, ought to permeate the undergraduate’s four years, and 
that should be the spirit of untiring devotion to science, the master 
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to whom all must pay their whole allegiance who wish to attain the 
best. Those who teach the medical sciences have not done t 
whole duty if they have not convinced their students that the scie 
provide the key by which all that comes after may be unlocked; and 
the teachers of the clinical subjects have likewise failed if they do 
not hold to a rigid scientific ideal in their outlook over the details 
of practical medicine. Nor must this ideal be forgotten any the 
more during the two years of the hospital interneship. After that 
the young doctor, sent forth upon a world that is more or less skep- 
tical of the efficiency of medicine and inclined to turn to fads and 
cults, must decide for himself what his course will be. He will find 
two paths open to him—the path of tradition and the path of prog- 
ress. With the one his professional life will consist of a long suc- 
cession of yesterdays, filled with the contemplation of what has been; 
with the other he will be ever reaching out for what tomorrow may 
yield. To him medicine may be either a trade or a profession. A 
man who is to follow a trade learns as an apprentice certain proce- 
dures, and thereafter it is his task to follow those procedures implic- 
itly. The routine of a trade once learned is learned for a lifetime. 
It is possible to practice medicine in the same unintellectual way 
and to win what the world may call success. But there exists a 
higher type of physician. He it is who recognizes that his is a 
learned profession and who rises to the full dignity of it. Fortu- 
nate will be the life of that young man who feels irresistibly the 
call to the higher ideal. 
FREDERIC S, LEE 


THE SOURCE AND FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY* 
fe returning hither from near and far to join in celebrating the 

seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of their academic 
birthplace and home, the alumni, the sons and daughters of this 
institution, have not come to congratulate an eld-worn mother upon 
the continuance of her years beyond the Psalmist’s allotment of 
three score and ten nor to comfort her in the sorrows of age. Their 
assembling is due to other sentiments and owns another mood. 
They have come as beneficiaries in order to pay, for themselves and 
for the many absent ones whom they have the honor to represent, a 
tribute of gratitude, loyalty and love to a noble benefactress who, 
notwithstanding her wisdom and fame, yet is literally in the early 
morning of her life. For it is not written, nor ordained in the 
scheme of things, that, in respect of years, the life of a university 
shall be as a tale that is told or a watch in the night. It is indeed a 
living demonstration of the greatness of man, bearing witness to his 
superiority even over death, that men and women, though they 
themselves must die, yet may, whilst they live, create ideals and in- 
stitutions that survive. A college or a university may indeed have 
been as a benignant mother to a thousand academic generations and 
yet be younger than her youngest child. Unlike man the individual, 
a university is, like man the race, immortal. The age of three score 
and fifteen in the life of an immortal institution is a mere beginning. 
In emphasizing this consideration it is not my intention to suggest or 
imply that the services rendered by the University of Missouri have 
necessarily been, because of her youth, meagre or ineffectual or im- 
mature. On the contrary I maintain that her services to the people 
of this state have been beyond computation and that already her 
spiritual achievements constitute the chief glory of a great com: 
monwealth. Is it the alumni only who owe her grateful allegiance? 
Is the beneficence of an institution of learning exclusively or even 
mainly confined to the relatively few who dwell for a season in her 

* An address delivered June 3, 1914, at the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Missouri. 
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immediate presence, who touch the hem of her garment, come into 
personal contact with her scholars and teachers and receive her de- 
grees? Far fromit. Far from being the sole or the principal bene- 
ficiaries of a university, the alumni are simply among the more 
potent instrumentalities for extending her ministrations to ever 
wider and wider circles. The sun, we say, is far off yonder in 
the heavens. But strictly speaking the sun really 1s wherever he 
shines. Where is the University of Missouri? At Columbia, we 
say, and the speech is convenient. But it is juster to say that, owing 
to the pervasiveness of her light and inspiration, the University of 
Missouri in a measure now is, and in larger and larger measure will 
come to be, in every home and school, in every factory and field, in 
every mine and shop, in every council chamber, in every office of 
charity, or medicine, or law, in all the places near or remote where 
within the borders of this beautiful state children play and men and 
women think and love, suffer and hope, aspire and toil. Nay, by the 
researches and publications of her scholars and by the migrations of 
those she has inspired and disciplined, the University of Missouri 
to-day lives and moves abroad, mingling her presence with that of 
kindred agencies, not only in every state of the union but in many 
other quarters of the civilized world. 

It is not my purpose to review the history of her aspirations and 
struggles nor to relate the thrilling story of her triumphs. I con- 
ceive that the central motive of our assembling here is not so much 
to praise the University for what she has already accomplished as 
to renew our devotion to her high emprize, to congratulate her upon 
her solid attainments, to rejoice in her divine discontent and spirit of 
progressiveness, to deepen and enlarge our conception of her mission 
and destiny, and especially to remind ourselves of the principles, the 
faith and, above all, the ideals to which she owes her birth, her con- 
tinuity, her responsibilities, and her power. 

What is a university? How shall we conceive that marvelous 
thing which, though having a local habitation and a name and seem- 
ing to dwell in houses made by human hands, yet contrives to be 
omnipresent; pervading the abodes of men everywhere throughout a 
state, a nation or a world, like a divine ether; subtly, gently, un- 
ceasingly, increasingly ministering to their hearts and minds healing 
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counsels and the mysterious grace of light and understanding? 
What is it? Is it something, an agency or an influence, that can be 
defined? We know that it is not. We know that the really great 
things of the world, the things that live and grow and shine, the 
things that give to life its interests and its worth, one and all elude 
formulation. Yet it is just these things, beauty and love, poetry 
and thought, religion and truth and mind, it is precisely these great 
indefinables of life that we may learn, through experience and dis- 
cipline, to know best of all. And so it is with what we mean or 
ought to mean by a university. What a university is no one can de- 
fine, but all may in a measure come to know. By pondering its prin- 
ciples, by contemplating its ideals, by examining its aims, activities 
and fruits, above all by sharing in its spirit and aspiration, we may 
at length win a conception of it that will fill our minds with light and 
our hearts with devotion. 

Where such a conception reigns a university will flourish. But 
there is no conception more difficult for a people to acquire. It is 
not a spontaneous growth, springing up like a weed, but requires 
careful planting and cultivation. Such is the husbandry to which a 
university must perpetually devote itself as the essential precondi- 
tion to the prosperous exercise and advancement of all its other func- 
tions, and the husbandry is not easy. Especially in our American 
communities where universities must appeal for support to the in- 
telligence of a democratic people, there is no service more important 
or more difficult to render than that which consists in teaching us to 
know what a university really is and what it signifies alike for de- 
veloping the material resources of the world and for the spiritualiz- 
ing of man. And thus there devolves upon a university, especially 
in the beginning of its career, the necessity of performing a kind of 
miracle: without adequate support, either material or moral, it must 
yet find strength to teach us to give it both. The lesson is one that 
takes long and long to teach because it is one that takes long and 
long to learn. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that a university is an essen- 
tially modern thing. In spirit, in idea and essence, it is modern only 
in the sense in which forces and ideals that are eternal are always 
modern, as they are always ancient. We should not forget that even 
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the name University—so suggestive of the infinite world which it is 
the aim of these institutions to subjugate to the understanding and 
uses of man—even the name, in its modern scholastic sense, has had 
a history of more than a thousand years. But we know that the 
institution itself, the thing that bears the name, owns an antiquity 
far more remote. A few years ago, standing upon the Acropolis of 
Athens, gazing pensively about upon the hallowed scene where cul- 
minated the genius of the ancient world, a friend, pointing towards 
the spot nearby where for fifty years Plato taught in the grove of 
Academe, said to me, yonder is the holy ground where was made 
the first attempt to organize higher education in the western world. 
The remark, which was just enough, was indeed impressive. It is 
easy, however, to misunderstand its significance and to exaggerate 
its importance. So many of the most precious elements of our 
civilization trace their lineage back to the creative activity of ancient 
Greece that we are naturally tempted to imagine we may find there 
also the source and origin of those aims, activities and ideals which 
constitute what we today call a university. Such imagining, how- 
ever, is vain. The originals, the first organizations, we may pos- 
sibly find there at a definite time and place, but not the origin, not the 
source, not the nascence of the birth-giving and life-sustaning power. 
For this must account, not only for the universities of our time, but 
for the great school of Plato as well. What, then, and where is the 
secret spring? 

Shall we seek it in a sense of need? Necessity is indeed a keen 
spur to invention and is the mother of many things. But necessity 
is not the mother of universities. The beasts flourish and propa- 
gate their kind without the help of institutions of learning, and 
without such help a similar existence is possible to men. Universi- 
ties are not essential to life nor to animal prosperity. They are not 
creatures, they are creators, of need. We do indeed nowadays hear 
much of the services they render, and it is right that we should, for 
they minister constantly and everywhere to countless forms of need. 
But the needs they supply are in the main needs that they have first 
produced, multiplied desires and aspirations, new propensions of 
mind awakened to new life, lifted by education to higher levels and 
ampler possibilities of being. No, the origin, the source we are 
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seeking, the principle of explanation, is no human contrivance or in- 
stitution or sense of need. It is that sovereign urgency, at once so 
strange and so familiar, that drives us to seek it; it is the lure of 
wisdom and understanding, of beauty and light; a certain divine, 
energy in the world, at once a cosmic force and a human faculty, 
constituting man divine in constituting him a seeker of truth and a 
lover of harmony and light. 

Has it an epoch anda name? It has both. In accordance with 
the modern doctrine of evolution the greatest events upon our 
planet occurred long before the beginnings of recorded history. For 
according to that doctrine there must have come a time, long, long 
ago, when in what was a world of matter there began to be mind, in 
what was a world of motion there began to be emotion, and the 
blind dominion of force was invaded by personality. Among all 
those marvels of prehistoric history, the supreme event was that one 
but for which this world had been a world devoid of mystery and 
devoid of truth—I mean the advent of wonder. With the advent 
of wonder came the sense of mystery, the lure of truth, the sheen 
of ideality, the dream of the perfect and, with these, the potence 
and promise of research and creativeness with all their endless prog- 
eny of knowledge and wisdom and science and art and philosophy 
and religion. These things, children of the spirit, offspring of 
wonder, these things are the interests which it is the divine preroga- 
tive of universities to serve, and the universities ultimately derive 
their own existence, their sustenance and their power from the same 
mother that gives their charges birth. A genuine university is thus 
the offspring and the appointed agent of the spirit of inquiry; it is 
the offspring, expression and servant of that imperious curiosity 
which in a measure impels all men and women, but with an urgency 
like destiny literally drives men and women of genius, to seek to 
know and to teach to their fellows whatsoever is worthy in all that 
has been discovered or thought, spoken or done in the world, and 
at the same time seeks to extend the empire of understanding end- 
lessly in all directions throughout the infinite domain of the yet un- 
charted and unknown. That high commission is at once a univer- 
sity’s charter of freedom and the definition of her functions and her 
obligations. These are, on the one hand, to teach—to teach with no 
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restrictions save those prescribed by decency and candor—and, on 
the other hand, to foster and prosecute research—research in any 
and all subjects or fields to which the leading or the stress of curios- 
ity may draw or impel. In so far as the great commonwealth of 
Missouri makes ample provision for the exercise of these functions 
and for the discharge of these obligations, to that extent she may be 
said to cooperate with the divine energy of the world in the main- 


tenance of a genuine university. 
Cassius J. KEYSER 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN NEW YORK 


URING the winter of 1912-13, the Hon. John Sharp Wil- 
liams, Senator from Mississippi, delivered at Columbia a 
course of lectures afterwards printed in his book “ Permanent Influ- 
ence of Thomas Jefferson on American Institutions.” In acknowl- 
edging this book Mr. Stuyvesant Fish opened the following cor- 
respondence: 
New York, December 30, 1914 
My dear Senator: 


. . . At page 70, in speaking of Mr. Jefferson’s Virginia statute 
of religious liberty, you say: 


“Tt was the first example in a Christian country of absolute 
freedom of public worship, not only for all Christians, but for all 
religionists of every sort—guaranteeing freedom of belief and free- 
dom of worship—cutting off all possible forms of legal persecution, 
and all control by the State of either religious conviction or religious 
observance.” 


Further on you devote a whole chapter, VII, to Jefferson’s in- 
fluence on freedom of religion in America. In the course of that 
discussion you give (at pages 249 and 250) his “ Bill for Establish- 
ing Religious Freedom,” and at page 251 say, “it was the first of its 
kind,” pointing out very truly that the Rhode Island law did not 
apply to Roman Catholics, and referring to liberty for them as hav- 
ing been established in Maryland for a reason “ not far to seek.” 

A precisely similar situation had prevailed in the Province of 
New York during the governorship of Thomas Dongan, afterwards 
Earl of Leitrim, who was a Roman Catholic, and obtained what 
those of his faith now speak of as “religious liberty,” really a 
license for worship according to the Roman faith in this Province, 
at a time when such worship was forbidden in England. 

Going back to my first quotation from your book, and without 
referring to the “liberty of conscience’ which existed in the Nether- 
lands throughout their long wars with Spain, permit me to bring to 
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your attention what was enacted by the State of New York in 
1777. Seven years before Mr. Jefferson introduced his bill above 
referred to, the Convention of Representatives of the State of New 
York at Kingston, on 20 April, 1777, adopted the original Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York. It begins with a preamble in 
which is recited the action of Congress on the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and then proceeds in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of this state, to enact various articles. Article 
XXXYV declares that such parts of the common law of England and 
of the statute law thereof, and of the Acts of the Legislature of the 
Colony of New York, as did form the law of said Colony on the 
19th of April, 1775, shall continue to be the law of this State; and 
then goes on to provide: 


“That all such parts of the said common law, and all such of the 
said statutes and acts aforesaid, or parts thereof, as may be con- 
strued to establish or maintain any particular denomination of 
Christians or their ministers, or concern the allegiance heretofore 
yielded to, and the supremacy, sovereignty, government, or preroga- 
tives claimed or exercised by, the King of Great Britain and his pred- 
ecessors, over the colony of New York and its inhabitants, or are 
repugnant to this constitution, be, and they hereby are, abrogated 
and rejected.” 


Article XXXVI relates to grants of lands; Article XXXVII to 
relations with the Indians. And then comes, not an Act, but a con- 
stitutional provision, with respect to religious liberty, which in my 
humble judgment goes quite as far as anything in either Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s original draft, or in the Virginia Act, and, with submission, 
seems to me more tersely and better expressed. The article reads 
as follows: 


“XXXVIII. And whereas we are required, by the benevolent 
principles of rational liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, but also 
to guard against that spiritual oppression and intolerance where- 
with the bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked priests and 
princes have scourged mankind, this convention doth further, in the 
name and by the authority of the good people of this State, ordain, 
determine, and declare, that the free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
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ence, shall forever hereafter be allowed, within this State, to all 
mankind; Provided, That the liberty of conscience, hereby granted, 
shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or jus- 
tify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of this State.” 


The text of the New York Constitution of 1777 can be found in 
House Documents, Vol. 91, Part I, 59th Congress, 2d Session, at 
p. 2623 et seq. As you of course know, the draftsmanship of the 
New York Constitution was largely the work of John Jay,—by 
descent a Huguenot, by personal profession a member of the Church 
of England at the time the Constitution was adopted, and to his 
life’s end of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Mr. Jay was, I believe, for some years a vestryman of Trinity 
Church in this city, which, while it formed part of the Church of 
England as by law established in the Province of New York, en- 
joyed a substantial income from taxes paid by the community. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STUYVESANT FIsH 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate 
January 2, 1915 
Mr. STUYVESANT FIsH, 
52 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Fish: 

I am just reading yours of December 30th. Of course, the first 
citation which you make, which formed part of the law of the Col- 
ony of New York on the 19th of April 1775, hardly touches the 
question; that merely referred to a state “establishment of re- 
ligion.” 

The article of the constitution quoted by you afterwards—being 
Article 38, goes very much further, and while I do not think it is 
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nearly so eloquently and clearly expressed as Mr. Jefferson’s pro- 
vision, especially in so far as it refers to “the bigotry and ambition 
of weak and wicked priests and princes,” and all that, it does seem 
to me, upon first blush, to be a grant of absolute freedom of religion, 
regardless not only of Christian denominations but of religions them- 
selves. Practically, however, it seems it might have been broader, 
if the proviso had been left out, as the proviso might easily have 
furnished excuses to interfere and was, beside that, useless, because 
acts of “licentiousness” and “unlawful practices”? are not ques- 
tions of religion at all, but questions of police regulation. 

I frankly admit that I do not remember ever to have seen the 
provision before. If I had seen it before I delivered the lectures, I 
would have quoted it, and would have given the early colonists of 
New York the full benefit of it. Both in Holland and in America 
the Dutch were always singularly tolerant in religious matters, and 
perhaps Holland was more tolerant even than its laws. 

I dictate hurriedly but am, with every expression of regard and 
many wishes for a prosperous New Year and many more prosper- 
ous years to follow it, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun SHARP WILLIAMS 


NEw York, JANUARY 6, IQI5 
My dear Senator: 

I have to thank you for your letter of January 2. In writing 
you on the 30th ult. I made the first citation from the old New York 
Constitution of 1777 simply to show that in New York, as in Vir- 
ginia, there had been in colonial times, “the Church of England as 
by law established,” with glebes, rectors chosen for life, and sup- 
ported, in some measure at least, by local taxes. Asa matter of fact 
the latter did not extend to all the counties in the province of New 
York, although it did prevail in New York, Long Island and some 
of the Hudson River Counties. 

I think it would be fair to criticise both Mr. Jefferson’s produc- 
tion and Mr. Jay’s, by saying that each of them followed the fashion 
of that day by inserting a needless preamble. And as you and I 
will never agree, I will not attempt to make comparisons, which, as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, are always “ odorous.” 
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The language of Article 38 of the New York Constitution of 
1777 is so broad and all-embracing that if the proviso to which you 
take exception had not been inserted, the men of that day, and pos- 
sibly the courts of that day (which really believed that all power pro- 
ceeded from the people) might have been chary of repressing certain 
practices which have since prevailed in various parts of the United 
States, as, for instance, polygamy among the Mormons. However 
this may be, the State of New York has from that day to this always 
preserved in its Constitution the precise language which Mr. Jay put 
into Article 38 in 1777. 

Our present Constitution, adopted in 1894 (since amended), now 
takes up 137 pages in the Legislative Manual. Like California 
fruit, it has grown to an inordinate size, without any decided flavor. 
Despite all this there is still retained in it, as Article I, Section 3, the 
following: 


“FREEDOM OF WorsHIP; ReELicious Liperty.—Sec. 3. The 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in 
this State to all mankind; and no person shall be rendered incom- 
petent to be a witness on account of his opinions on matters of re- 
ligious belief; but the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or justify prac- 
tices, inconsistent with the peace or safety of this State. 

This provision does not shield a witness from cross-examination 
as to his religious belief. Stanbro v. Hopkins, 28 Barb. 265. 

A law against theatrical representations on Sunday is valid. 
Lindenmuller v. People, 33 Barb. 548; Neuendorff v. Duryea, 69 
Ney. 55725. C. 25 Ans. Rep. 235. 

The term ‘medical attendance’ means attendance by a person 
who under the statute, ch. 513, laws of 1880, is a regularly licensed 
physician, and does not include that by a layman who, because of his 
religious belief that prayer for divine aid was the proper remedy 
for sickness, neglected to furnish proper medical attendance to a 
minor child who was dangerously ill. People v. Pierson, 176 N. Y. 
201, rev’g 80 App. Div. 415.” 


I quote all that the Manual gives on the subject so as to show 
how our courts have ruled in certain cases arising under this pro- 
vision. Don’t fail to notice that this is the original Article 38, with 
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the addition of the words, “and no person shall be rendered incom- 
petent to be a witness on account of his opinions on matters of relig- 
ious belief.” 

What you say about Holland having been even more tolerant 
than its laws is very true. John Lothrop Motley devotes perhaps 
two hundred pages of one of his volumes to the negotiations which 
led up to the Treaty of Truce made between the Netherlands and 
Spain in 1609, which negotiations lasted for fully two years, after a 
generation or two of constant, bitter, civil war. From the beginning 
the Dutch insisted on three things: first, recognition of their sov- 
ereignty and independence; second, the retention by them of the 
right which they had always enjoyed as Spanish subjects of the trade 
with the Indies, which of course included America; third, that they 
would not by treaty agree to allow within their own borders worship 
according to the Roman ritual. They carried all three points and it 
is needless to say, continued to allow worship according to the 
Roman ritual. Indeed William the Silent, at the beginning of the 
controversy, was a Roman Catholic, and so continued for many 
years. 

Reciprocating your kind wishes for the New Year, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
STUYVESANT FIsH 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


The historical significance of this correspondence is so evident 
that we are indebted for the privilege of printing it both to Mr. Fish 
and to Senator Williams. “‘ My letters,” writes the latter on Janu- 
ary 23, “were hastily dictated, with no opportunity of making any 
particular study; but . . . I have consented to their publication as 
a first expression of opinion.” Columbia has one more reason to 
be proud alike of New York and of John Jay. 


THE STATUS OF OPTICAL ENGINEERING 


JHE optometry courses which are now being given in Columbia 

University under the auspices of the department of Exten- 

sion Teaching have perhaps as yet attracted little attention even in 

the university itself; but to those who look forward with enthusiasm 

to the future development of “optical engineering” in America 

this little tract of optical territory which has been granted by Colum- 
bia University is a land of promise. 

Although optics is one of the oldest sciences, it has been pursued 
both in England and in America mainly for its theoretical interest, 
and until comparatively recently, with the exception perhaps of a 
few very celebrated scientific instruments, spectacle glasses may 
be said to have been its only outcome of commercial importance. 
But in the last five or six decades the growth and manifold appli- 
cations of photography, the remarkable improvements of the micro- 
scope, the brilliant and successful experiments in the manufacture 
of optical glass with new and sometimes extraordinary properties, 
the novel and ingenious contrivances of all kinds which have ema- 
nated from the renowned optical works at Jena alone, the invention 
of the three-color reproduction-process, and the use of the coal-tar 
products in textile dyeing, have created problems of great and in- 
creasing moment. Not only in the arts of peace, but also in the 
terrible machinery of modern warfare, optical accessories are becom- 
ing more and more important; and victory on land or sea is no 
longer on the side of the “biggest battalions,” but depends in great 
measure on the glasses which are used to concentrate the fire with 
deadly accuracy on the strongholds of the enemy. The brilliant ex- 
ploits of the Japanese navy in the war with Russia have been 
attributed in no small degree to the fact that the vessels were 
equipped with range-finders made by the Zeiss Optical Works ; and in 
England to-day almost the last public utterance of the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts was an appeal to all patriotic Englishmen 
who were owners of prism-binoculars (which are made chiefly in 
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Germany) to donate these field-glasses to the war-office for the use 
of the British officers in France.* Indeed, the national importance 
of this aspect of optical work can hardly be exaggerated. It is 
probably not realized, even by men who are fairly familiar with 
the developments of applied physics, how the progress of manu- 
facture is dependent on the provision of the special optical and 
scientific instruments required at each stage of its development. 
Says a writer in Nature: “ Field-glasses, gun-sights, range-finders, 
and numerous other purely optical instruments, are absolutely essen- 
tial in the equipment of any fighting force at the present day, and 
it is vital to our national interests that we should have, within our 
own borders, the means of producing such instruments in sufficient 
quantity for the use of our soldiers and sailors.” The recent devel- 
opments and employment of stereoscopic methods we owe in large 
measure to the work of Carl Pulfrich, who, investigating the con- 
ditions under which binocular vision can be utilized for the accurate 
determination of relative position, has been led to design a series of 
new instruments for surveying and other purposes. The most 
widely known of these are the stereo-comparator and the so-called 
“blink-microscope,” which has proved so valuable in the detection 
of new planets and variable stars. The stereoscope affords probably 
the most accurate means we have for measuring an angle; and the 
use of the stereo-comparator for ascertaining the motion of a star 


* A pathetic interest attaches to the following letter published in the London 
Saturday Review, October 31, 1914: 
ENGLEMERE, Ascot, BERKS, 
22 October, 1914. 


Sir,—As you kindly allowed me to appeal through your columns to owners 
of field-glasses to give the use of their glasses for our non-commissioned officers 
in the field, perhaps you will allow me to inform your readers of the result of 
my appeal. Up to the present I have received over 14,000 pairs of field glasses 
and stalking glasses. The glasses have been examined and classified by an expert 
and they have been issued steadily to our gallant soldiers. 

I am asked by Field Marshal Sir John French to say that stalking glasses are 
found to be most useful. Many people who did not own field glasses kindly sent 
me cheques instead, and the money thus subscribed has been spent in buying the 
most suitable glasses procurable. 


(signed) Roserts, F.M. 
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by comparison of photographs taken at long intervals apart is one of 
its important applications to modern research in astronomy. 

Here in America if the optical industries are to be encouraged 
and developed, there will be an increasing need of men who have a 
thorough and extensive acquaintance with the whole range of optics 
both theoretical and applied. At present there is no university in 
this country where they can acquire this special training. Not one 
of our great institutions of learning, either here or in Great Britain, 
has created a chair of optics, although, as Professor Silvanus 
Thompson has very pertinently observed,* there are professorships 
and well-appointed laboratories for electrical engineering, for metal- 
lurgy, for the manufacture of malt liquors and for many branches of 
industrial chemistry. In the colleges and universities optics is being 
studied merely as a part of physics and by students who have little 
or no concern with the manifold applications of optics in the arts 
and industries of the modern world. Even their teachers, capable 
and eminent as they often are, are men whose interests do not lie on 
the side of the practical uses of optics, “who never ground a lens or 
calculated even an achromatic objective, who never worked with an 
ophthalmometer or measured a cylindrical lens.” Indeed, in many 
of our schools, geometrical optics would seem to be a kind of Cin- 
derella in the curriculum of physics, regarded perhaps with a certain 
friendly toleration as a mathematical discipline not without value, 
but hardly permitted to take rank on equal terms with her sister 
branches of physics. On the contrary, it might be inferred that any 
system of knowledge which had already placed at the disposal of 
scientific investigators such incomparable means of research as are 
provided by modern optical instruments would be deserving of the 
highest recognition and would be fostered and encouraged in all 
possible ways. If any one supposes that geometrical optics is essen- 
tially different from physical optics, it will be sufficient to examine 
Abbe’s theory of the microscope, in order to see that the line of de- 
marcation between these two modes of thought, always more or less 
arbitrary and artificial, has now in reality hardly more than an his- 
torical significance. 

However, it has come to pass that the great domain of applied 


* Proceedings of Optical Convention, London, 1912, p. 21. 
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optics, renowned in England by the work of Newton, Airy, Hamil- 
ton and Rayleigh, has become in our own day almost a German prov- 
ince; so that not only is it a fact that nearly all the extraordinary de- 
velopments of modern times in both the theory and construction 
of optical instruments are of German origin, but it is equally true 
that until at least quite recently there has actually been no treatise 
on optics in the English language where a student could find, for 
example, so much as a reference to the remarkable and fruitful 
theories of Petzval, Seidel, Abbe and Gullstrand—to recall only a 
few of the more illustrious names. The great secret of German 
preéminence here as elsewhere is to be found in the close union of 
theory with practice and in the alliance of the German universities 
with the German factories, which more than anything else accounts 
for the unexampled efficiency of the German nation, as is now being 
admitted more or less reluctantly by the rest of the civilized world. 
In the Zeiss Optical Works in Jena, whose history is as instructive as 
it is romantic, there is a staff of optical engineers, nearly all con- 
nected more or less directly with the universities, who have made 
great and notable contributions to the science of optics, first, by 
developing the theory along certain special lines, and then by trans- 
lating it into practice. A new optical instrument thus devised, 
whether it be for scientific research or engineering or for the pur- 
suits of everyday life of business or of pleasure, if it be only a new 
spectacle lens, may be an incalculable boon to millions of people. 
Abbe himself, who was director of this establishment, was professor 
of optics at the same time in the University of Jena. Many of the 
German catalogues of optical instruments, often prepared by uni- 
versity professors, are mines of information and among the most 
original and noteworthy contributions to optical literature. Thus, 
for example; in 1911 the firm of Goerz in Berlin celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary by the publication of a Festschrift of more 
than 200 pages containing a series of most valuable papers written 
specially for this volume by eminent collaborators. Professor R. T. 
Glazebrook, in his inaugural address as president of the optical con- 
vention in London in 1905, speaking of the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Zeiss Optical Works, mentions the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Jena alone had received very nearly half a million of dol- 
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lars of the profits of this establishment, and he goes on to say that 
“ Abbe’s work at Jena is perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
way in which progress depends on the co-operation of science and 
experience” and, alluding to “the important effect it has had on 
German trade and prosperity,” he draws the lesson that England 
likewise can become preéminent as of yore if she will follow the 
path laid down by Newton, Young Herschel, Airy and others who 
wedded theory to practice with such brilliant offspring in the his- 
tory of British science as a result of this fruitful union. 

In our great medical schools courses are being given in ophthal- 
mology, and here at least one would expect to find special attention 
bestowed on physics and mathematics and the intricate problems of 
refraction involved in the theory of the human eye regarded merely 
as an optical system. This theory, for example, in our own time, 
has been developed with rare genius and skill by the great Swedish 
ophthalmologist Gullstrand, who a few years ago was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in medicine. A mere incident of his labors was the 
invention of a new eye-glass, now being sold in this country, which 
enables the wearer to see distinctly over a large field of vision with- 
out having to turn his head in the direction in which he is looking. 
But in the catalogues of the medical institutions there is hardly even 
an allusion to the studies above mentioned. Nowadays when nearly 
everybody suffers from eye-strain and the countless ills that follow 
in its train, men of skillful training are needed who know how to 
remedy these defects. It would indeed be hard to overestimate the 
inefficiency, not to say incompetence, in all the affairs of life that may 
be traced to the lack of suitable eye-glasses. From a mere economic 
point of view, especially when we hear so much of efficiency-proc- 
esses in the conduct of business and in engineering enterprises, it 
would seem to be almost a paramount consideration to use every 
adaptation of science for the improvement of human vision under 
the new and complex conditions of modern life and particularly for 
the relief of those vague disorders from which most of us suffer in 
some form or other without suspecting that they have their origin in 
the eye. An eminent oculist, recently appointed professor of oph- 
thalmology in one of our large medical schools, has expressed most 
enthusiastic interest in our optometry courses. Notwithstanding 
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the fact that he had some perhaps very natural prejudices against 
optometry, he declared that so far as he was aware, there was at 
present nothing similar or even comparable to this training in optics 
anywhere else in America; and it was significant to have him add 
that precisely such courses were needed, in fact were becoming es- 
sential, for the education of oculists. 

The optometrists of this country constitute a great and growing 
body of people engaged at present in the spectacle trade and repre- 
senting an enormous amount of capital. With the development and 
expansion of the optical industries, these opticians are destined to 
take higher and higher rank and one day to come into their own as 
professional men under some such designation as that of “ optical 
engineers.” It seems well worth while that Columbia University, 
which has led the way in so many great enterprises in America, 
should be the first to recognize the need and importance of higher 
and more special training in the field of the optical arts and appli- 
ances. Why should all our optical glass be made in Germany, 
so that the head of a large spectacle concern here in America finds 
it necessary, as he told the writer, in order to carry on his business 
during the present war in Europe, to incur the personal risk and in- 
convenience of a trip abroad to devise some means of providing for 
the importation of this essential material to the United States? 
Think of the applications of photography alone, and reflect that 
practically all the fine photographic objectives that are used in mak- 
ing the illustrations for our magazines and papers and in obtaining. 
the moving pictures for our places of amusement come, directly or 
indirectly, from foreign makers. 

There is also another and even larger aspect of this question 
which will indeed not be without weight with the readers of this 
journal; and that is the mutual interaction of pure and applied sci- 
ence. For if it is true, especially in this complex modern world of 
ours with its amazing machinery and useful appliances of all kinds, 
that the cultivation of pure science stimulates the art of invention 
and leads to new processes in engineering, it is also abundantly man- 
ifest that, along with industrial development and the adaptation of 
the forces of nature to the service of mankind, there comes always 
a higher appreciation of the utility and efficacy of pure science. If 
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one has to look for a needle in a haystack, and has spent many 
weary hours in the fruitless quest, we may be sure that he will be 
duly impressed by the discovery that the little bit of steel will leap in- 
stantly from its hiding place at the bidding of a magnet. A notable 
illustration is afforded in the history of optics itself when the inven- 
tion of the telescope and the hope of bringing it to greater perfec- 
tion were perhaps the chief factors in “that outburst of optical sci- 
ence which we associate with the names of Newton, Huygens and 
Euler. The practical application, which we know was.in the minds 
of each of these men, must surely have been the impelling motive 
that caused them to concentrate on abstract optics their great and 
exceptional powers of thought.”* There were giants in those days, 
and doubtless we may not hope to emulate them. But it may easily 
be conjectured that no one would be more filled with admiration 
and enthusiasm than Newton himself if he could witness the optical 
performance of the sixty-inch reflector of the Mount Wilson Observ- 
atory in California; nor can we doubt also that if Newton were alive 
to-day, he would be the first to advocate the development of both: 
optical science and optical engineering. 
JaMEs P. C. SouTHALL 


* See address of Professor Silvanus P. Thompson before the Engineering 
Section of the British Association, 1907, published in Nature, lxxvi, 391-397. 


MODERN CHURCH MUSIC 


HURCH music in this country was long dominated by the in- 
fluence of the quartet choir. That choir engendered a style 
of music suitable to its limitations. The style was mainly secular. 
The quartet choir became a baneful medium for the glorification of 
four singers. Its repertoire included operatic excerpts, Italian arias 
and popular ballads unequally yoked together with sacred words. It 
was impossible to discover any essential difference between sacred 
and secular music. Words formed the sole criterion between the 
one and the other. And the type, imitated by resident composers, 
spread to other forms of choirs. Trinity and other churches stood 
for what was fitting, but for a long time could do little to counteract 
the debasing influence. During this time secular music was advanc- 
ing on legitimate lines, yet the people who listened with cultured 
discrimination to orchestral and choral concerts on week days did 
not apparently realize the incongruity of the music which greeted 
them on Sundays. 

We must all admit that there has been a great change for the 
better, but it is doubtful whether we fully realize how much the de- 
spised boy choirs have had to do with the change. The boy choir 
has had to bear the brunt of much adverse criticism, often with 
reason. Much of it would have been spared if boys had not been 
placed in choirs where every condition for success was lacking. But 
whatever its merits or demerits, one thing is certain, and that is that 
this form of choir has been one of the greatest factors in changing 
the character of church music from a secular to a sacred style. The 
reason is obvious. Whenever possible, the leading choirs were di- 
rected by musicians trained in the tradition of the English cathedrals, 
who instinctively used the music of the mother church. Their lead 
was followed to such an extent that standard church music gradually 
leavened all forms of choirs. The importance of this change can 
hardly be overestimated, for it set a standard based on tradition and 
cathedral use, a standard—in spite of its limitations—at once digni- 
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fied and distinctive. It meant much that the music of the church 
was now calculated to serve its ancient purpose of worship and 
edification, instead of providing a means of specious entertainment, 
that it should in truth be the handmaid of religion and not a faith- 
less attendant. 

It was a splendid achievement thus to dignify the music of the 
church, but it would have been fatal if every one had settled down 
with placid contentment. Progress is in the air. Never before have 
men been so insistent upon submitting everything to a test. That 
our fathers were satisfied with something influences us but little. 
And the test is beginning to be applied to church music. As the 
handmaid of religion, church music is immortal; but the fair maiden 
is beginning to be criticised on the ground that, having served her 
great mistress for so long a time, she is in need of more befitting 
garments, that some of her raiment is the worse for wear, that 
much of it is old-fashioned, and a large part, both in texture and 
color, totally unfit for present-day use. Some extremists go so far 
as to demand an entirely new wardrobe. 

Literally, a certain reaction has begun, and a set of men has 
arisen who feel that church music needs a more vital expression. It 
must be confessed that they have much reason on their side, for 
whereas the best music of the English church still remains on the 
whole, the most satisfactory basic type for church use, the average 
English church composers have vitiated its value by their dull and 
deadly imitations of it. This is true not only of present-day com- 
posers, but of many of an earlier time. The splendid foundations 
laid by Gibbons, by Purcell, and later by Sebastian Wesley have been 
built upon by lesser men, who, retaining the style, often lacked the 
spirit of those masters. And, of course, every organist, whether 
gifted or not, wrote music, it was part of his duty. Amid the classic 
beauty of a great cathedral it was impossible to write flippantly, but 
fine architecture could not transform a dull man into a genius. In 
consequence an enormous quantity of inferior music, because it was 
stamped with the earmarks of cathedral style, has been immune from 
criticism. Against this the modern organist rebels; he admits the 
nobility of the type, but objects to the glorification of the caricature. 

On turning to the modern Anglican school, we find that the 
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great wave of emotionalism which has been penetrating all recent 
art has included in its sweep church music. The leading church 
composers have courageously met this wave, have been strong 
enough to bathe in it, and have become energized and vitalized by it; 
but the weaker men have been carried far upon its crest and it is 
choking the life out of them. In other words, the modern school, 
highly charged with color and dynamics, and permeated with the 
dramatic elements as ushered in by Wagner, has revolutionized 
music. The representative church musicians have preserved the 
dignity and purity of taste demanded by cathedral usage and have 
allowed themselves to be influenced but not controlled by modern 
forms of expression. But a host of men, less poised, less imbued 
with fidelity to the church, have sacrificed consistency and merely 
make appeal to superficial emotion. That the case is not being 
presented too strongly is proved by the appointment of an English 
committee to suggest steps “‘ for the suppression of the undesirable.” 
So widespread is the evil influence that one might suppose it to be a 
campaign of rebellion against the strict cathedral style. If so, the 
fight is being waged with unlawful weapons. No matter how 
inadequate the old style was, it at least had consistency; it wasn’t 
weak-kneed; it didn’t pander to mushy sentimentalism; it repre- 
sented an earnest attempt to reach a standard. Even those dullards 
among the cathedral organists who felt bound to compose music 
wrote honestly in their dullness; but musicians of the present day 
who deliberately aim to write entertainingly are false to the very 
raison d’étre of church music. The well-schooled modern organist 
has less sympathy with this type than with the dull products of 
earlier times. 

The Anglican organist, after adding selections from classic and 
modern oratorios to the standard music of the church composers of 
his country, usually finds therein all that is necessary for fitting wor- 
ship music. But we in America, on whom respect for tradition rests 
more or less lightly, and who move rapidly, have shown restlessness 
over the old forms, and a spirit of inquiry into new ones. The con- 
servatism of the English organist which enables him to follow con- 
tentedly in a beaten path is totally opposed to the American idea. 
Perhaps we go to the other extreme. We are saturated with the 
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modern musical spirit. We crave color and emotion, and our art 
must express all the complexities of modern life. The temptation to 
loose the floodgates that bar this modern wave of emotional music 
from the sacred precincts of the church has not always been suff- 
ciently resisted. It has threatened to swamp us. Fortunately, there 
are influences at work to mitigate its force. 

The public appearance of the now famous Russian choir re- 
vealed the fact that an endless supply of new and distinctive music 
was awaiting us. First and foremost, it was found to be church 
music, untouched by sensuous, ear-tickling strains. There was no 
suggestion of the concert hall. The world, the flesh and the devil 
seemed remote. The storm and stress of every-day life gave place 
toa calm, unworldly repose. Mystery, like an atmosphere, pervaded 
and enchained the senses. Singularly enough, too, modern as much 
of the music was, it never lost its church flavor. That flavor was 
retained even in such a piece as the setting to “ Lord, have mercy,” 
which is evidently a tour de force and a study in dynamics. True, 
there are difficulties in the way of its performance. The rarity of 
the low bass voice makes redistribution of the parts sometimes nec- 
essary. The peculiar idiom of the music, the multiplication of voice 
parts, the unusual key modes, the absence of instrumental support, 
all combine to test the excellencies of singers. It is also true that 
outside the environment of its own church too much of it might pall 
on the ear. Any quality as definite in its characteristics as that of 
Russian church music would need contrast for its full effect. But 
as an offset to the prevailing tendency toward a sensuous style the 
music of the Russian church stands out conspicuously. 

The modern Italian school attracts the church musician more in 
promise than in fulfilment. Isolated examples of an attempt to im- 
prove the general tone of Italian church music may be found, and 
are encouraging signs of the times. Perosi is at the head of a little 
band of men who are endeavoring to ameliorate the shocking con- 
dition of church music which until quite recently prevailed through 
Italy. Perosi himself, especially in his greater choral works, has 
combined such diverse styles as those of Palestrina and of Wagner. 
Although it must be confessed that at times the combination suggests 
old wine in new bottles, yet the idea is full of possibilities. No one 
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wants a passionate Palestrina or expects an impersonal Wagner, 
but the development of one style and the chastening of the other 
might in combination conceivably secure good results. As the effort 
of the Italian school may be expected to centre largely in the Mass, 
we can hope for but a limited supply of music for general use; yet 
such as is practical for our purpose may well be added to our reper- 
toire. 

France gave us Gounod. Popular as his church music is, it has 
never seemed to me entirely sincere. In much if not in most of it 
one is conscious of an effort for effect, and the effect is always on the 
surface. The dramatic instinct is invariably present, and one is 
rarely able to forget that the master wrote “Faust.’’ As a com- 
poser of religious music he stands on a distinctly lower plane than 
the great French-Belgian, Cesar Franck, whose music breathes a 
more exalted ideal and reveals a greater depth of spiritual faith 
than that of any modern Frenchman. No tricks of cheap sentiment 
mar his offerings to the church; they are worthy of Palestrina 
himself. We may well hope that the new Frenchmen who are now 
writing sacred music may take him for their model. 

Since Brahms wrote his great “ Requiem” and that transcendent 
piece the “ Schicksalslied,’”’ Germany has not largely increased the 
output of church music. The principal choirs there cultivate the 
motets built on classical lines, and the chorals still serve for general 
church use. Present-day German composers seem content to devote 
themselves to the production of orchestral and operatic works, and 
to rest their choral laurels on the great classical composers of their 
country. 

Only a few years ago American church music was a convenient 
and appropriate name for that which was light, frivolous and un- 
seemly. The reproach is no longer warranted. It is quite true that 
there is still a vast collection of so-called American church music 
the hopeless vulgarity of which is appalling. But nothing is more 
remarkable in the history of church music than the splendid advance 
made by resident composers. One of them at least rivals any Angli- 
can living today, and an increasing number of highly trained and 
gifted men are serving the cause with a fidelity to church ideals and 
a consecration of purpose which bespeak a high place for American 
church music. 
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Under the direction of adequately trained musicians it is well 
that the later music should be given a prominent place. They are 
able to differentiate between that which is merely new and that which 
is both new and good. But the inexperienced choirmaster should 
be wary of producing anything which is unproved. In any case, 
modern ideas of all art should constantly be revised by comparison 
with classic standards. Only in this way can it be seen whither we 
are tending. It is the duty of the church musician to preserve the 
integrity of church music, not necessarily by adherence to the letter 
of an old form, but by being sure that the spirit of any new form 
is consistent with religious worship. Modern church music which 
fulfils this condition is at once an aid and an inspiration. 

WALTER Henry HAL 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNING SCIENCE AND ART 


‘¢] HAVE long been convinced,” remarked the critic, “that in 

many respects this is a most disagreeable age to live in. I 
am sure that you are of my opinion. There is too much noise and 
too much rush. It is becoming increasingly difficult to live with 
any discrimination and to think with any clarity. One is even im- 
pelled to hold doubts as to the future. At times I myself half- 
believe that our whole civilization is going to rack and ruin. It is 
quite in the nature of things that such a civilization should have 
given birth to the most terrible of wars.” 

“T can tell you my own idea,” rejoined the poet who called him- 
self a neo-symbolist. ‘‘ Modern man is beset by just one difficulty. 
He has forgotten that he has a soul. It will be my mission to 
convince him of it. Materialism has told the world that the ideal 
is an abstraction only. I shall prove that materialism has lied.” 

“Excellent, my friend,” said the critic, laughing. ‘‘ You strike 
a fine pose, when you chant war-music. But tell me just what you 
mean by materialism.” 

“T mean that idea of science that the world is matter and not 
spirit.” 

The critic frowned. “I did not know that was the idea of 
science. I am sure that I have never heard of any scientist worthy 
of the name who made any such claim.” 

“Let me phrase my notion differently then,” rejoined the poet. 
“Science, I say, has become the sword and buckler of the materialist. 
He uses it to forward his cause. And his cause is nothing more 
nor less than to make us forget what there is in us of divinity, for he 
denies that we have a divinity.” 

“Let us say it simply,” the critic urged. “This materialist 
of yours has no ideals and does not want anybody else to have any.” 

“You have said it.” 

“Then you have postulated a creature which could never exist on 
earth. To have no ideals—it is to have no life. For what is an 
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ideal but a purpose which one desires to see realized? And who— 
what beast even, with a glint of consciousness—can live absolutely 
without purpose? You yourself have admitted that the materialist 
has a purpose, when you said that he had a ‘cause.’ What really 
irritates you is that his purpose differs from yours. But perhaps 
you misunderstand him. Let us give him a hearing in any case.” 

The neo-symbolist smiled. “By all means, let us hear him. 
But where is he? Are you expecting a visit from him? Or are you 
the materialist ?” 

“No, indeed. I am for the present only a critic, bent on discov- 
ering what other people are thinking. The materialist must speak 
through this letter here. It is a most impersonal letter from a friend 
whose life-labors have passed in a laboratory.” 

The critic lifted some papers from the table and began to read: 


Sometimes I ask myself what is the source of that attraction 
which science has always exerted over me. On the surface do not 
the rewards of the scientist’s labors seem pitifully small? We men 
of research see so little and so painfully; passion and excitement 
are as foreign to our work as bull-roarers and fairy rings. Far 
more thrilling the destinies of the irresponsible artist, whose first aim 
is to feel keenly, whose whole life is spiced with impulse and emo- 
tion! 

When I am tired and thought has grown stale, such imaginings 
even now often perplex me. Like Faust, I have found myself 
yearning for a new existence, quickened by adventure and song. 
But that feeling has invariably passed; nor could it ever quite blind 
me to the sublimity of my own vocation. At the end, no charm of 
sense, no thrill of spirit, can equal in worth and stimulation the con- 
templation of Truth. And through science I have found that vision 
of Truth. 

Let me not be misunderstood. By science I do not mean some 
sort of formula which solves the Weltrdtsel, that unanswerable 
question why things should exist. I realize mystery here, I hope, 
as sharply as any one. Scientists must always recognize the relativ- 
ity of all knowledge; but unlike mystics, they do not with that con- 
fession dismiss all ideas as illegitimate. If we cannot explain the 
world, we can at least describe it. And that, I insist, must be the 
only aim of science. She gives us an authentic description of nature. 

M. Poincaré stated the case excellently. “Science is before 
all,” he says, “a classification, a manner of bringing together facts 
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which appearances separate, though they were bound together by 
some natural and hidden kinship.” It teaches us “the true rela- 
tions of things.” 

Incomplete, immeasurably so, our understanding must always be; 
but already it has become possible to formulate from scientific dis- 
coveries one of the most impressive theories which has ever dawned 
in the intellect of man. We begin to realize that this seemingly in- 
choate world is in reality only a machine, whose every motion is 
determined by its antecedents, wherein all phenomena of mind and 
matter alike appear linked together by an indestructible, unending 
chain of cause and effect. Such is the mechanistic hypothesis. 
There is no mummery or self-deceit here, only the assurance of fate, 
of a hard necessity, which crushes life and the stars, even while it 
creates them. But from this the thoughtful can derive the first prin- 
ciple of an ethic, based on fact, not on fancy,—that in a world, 
where every thing appears in flux, the wise man will forego the 
slighter whims of life and cherish in his imagination only that which 
endures beneath all phenomena. The immortality of Nature will 
impress him over and above the frailty of her creatures. It will be 
his design to grasp the full significance of Fate, in all its scope and 
grandeur. Truly a worthy ideal, but with little appeal to the many, 
too fond of life or too afraid of death, to dare renounce their brute 
impulses and live as beings equipped with reason. What an oppor- 
tunity also is here vouchsafed to the poet, to the artist! All the 
forces of poetry are needed to express the beauty and the pathos of 
that representation of existence which is outlined by the theory of 
science. 

Yet how few poets through the ages may be said to have made 
the most of their genius! Doubtless in the past they could hardly 
know their folly. <A false tradition gave them their ideas of right 
and wrong; without realizing it, they were the thralls of a lie. 
There is no longer that excuse, but what do we see as the pre- 
vailing tones in present-day poetical expression? A thin, saccha- 
rine mysticism, on the one hand, exhorting us ignobly to hope blindly 
where there is no hope; and on the other, a decadent love of the 
physically beautiful, a perfumed aestheticism, without vigor or 
endurance or meaning. 

There are exceptions, of course; there have always been. But it 
would seem, nevertheless, that the poets, who have consciously 
looked to Truth for inspiration, are to be numbered among the 
rarest of men. The merely sensuous has always tempted,—the 
pretty or the odd or the melodramatic. Only now and again great 
tragedians have caught glimpses of the Light; and one poet must 
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be specially mentioned, the Roman Lucretius, who lent all the splen- 
dor of genius to an atomic theory and stands even today as one of 
the world’s few philosophers. We may be sure that of such grain 
will be the poets of that age of science which should lie before us. 

Ineed say no more. I can conceive of no loftier purpose than to 
seek and express the things that are true, of no baser design than to 
corrupt emotion in the vain desire to escape from those things. Let 
art and science go down the road together. Let both draw their 
inspiration from thought, from the fruit of that ‘mind’ which alone 
seems to separate man from the brutes and alone gives some meaning 
to Nature. 

To quote Poincaré once more: 

“Geological history shows us that life is only a short episode 
between two eternities of death, and that, even in this episode, con- 
scious thought has lasted and will last only a moment. Thought is 
only a gleam in the midst of along night. But it is that gleam which 
is everything.” 


The poet made a little gesture of impatience. 

“Your friend reminds me curiously of certain other more fam- 
ous figures of the past,” he said, “ who have also looked on life as 
a futility possibly dignified, but without permanent significance, 
helpless, hopeless. Such were the Stoics of antiquity and in our 
own day men like Huxley and Matthew Arnold. Yet what does it 
all come to—this negation of hope?” 

“ But first,” demanded the critic, ‘do you admit that a scientist 
may pursue an ideal?” 

“Oh, yes,—after a fashion. But I must say that his seems to me 
the most fruitless and frigid of all conceptions. It is not my ideal. 
How can it concern anybody—this objective Truth which your 
friend venerates, especially since it is not really Truth at all, but only 
a pretense!” 

“Tt is a fact,” the critic rejoined, “that Truth has borne many 
forms through the ages. Perhaps no man will ever see her in com- 
pleteness. Every one must fashion her, misshape her somewhat, 
after his own most subtle desire. But she is in one guise or another 
the supreme hope of every thinker. It is the same with you, my 
friend.” 

“Naturally,” agreed the neo-symbolist, “ but what a difference 
between my vision and his! Art is my Truth, for it gives ex- 
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pression to life, and life is the only reality which I know. Evolu- 
tion consists in the growth of consciousness and thus of the artistic 
sense in man. As he desires more fervently and feels more poign- 
antly, the material world with its phantom images acquires new 
meaning for him. It seemed a tumultous sea bent on destruction, 
but the white magic of art can calm its waters, so that, as in a mirror, 
man may espy there the reflection of the soul at peace.” 

“T think that I understand,” responded the critic, “ though this 
mysticism of yours bewilders mea great deal. It is interesting, too, 
how your whole demeanor, the very structure of your speech, is 
radically changed, when you express yourself in these terms. But 
listen to me for aninstant. This world may well be an illusion; but 
is there no place at all for science?” 

“Of course there is,’ resumed the poet with a sigh, “ Science has 
its uses. But do you not see that to be transiently useful and to be 
eternally true are two very different things? Matter, I say with the 
East, is a dream of the mind, an accident of time. It has brought 
innumerable sorrows in its wake, and eons may pass before it van- 
ishes. Science studies this matter. It teaches us the nature of 
illusion, so that we may conquer and subdue it. But never let the 
scientist imagine that he is teaching the nature of eternal truth. 
That for him is an impossibility, unless like a few of his kind at the 
present day, he turns for such purpose to the poets and the saints. 
For the essence of the real is spirit, to be known and felt by the man 
of inspiration—the mystic, the prophet, the artist—but never by the 
scientific thinker. Matter and mechanical change are incidents 
which come and pass. Truth is not of these. She is mystical and 
subtle and holy, burning without cease like a temple flame. She 
is known as yet only in rare moments of ecstasy and rapture. But at 
the last she will be the treasure of all men and all life.” 

“T must confess that your words are intoxicating,’ remarked 
the critic after a pause. “If you talked long enough, you would 
entrance me, I am sure, and make me a convert. But there is a 
grave question involved here. You and my old friend, the scientist, 
are seemingly at the two poles of modern philosophy, of all phi- 
losophy. Now I wonder whether it can in any way be true that there 
is an enduring division between those who live like him to think and 
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those who live like you to feel. Or rather, does not the wise man 
both think and feel with a free conscience?” 

“T have said nothing,” replied the poet, “that in any way denies 
the necessity of thought. Only I claim that thought or understand- 
ing is a means to something higher and more real, not an end.” 

“That is what I thought you meant,” the critic said. ‘‘ Now I 
will give you my own point of view. It seems to me that neither 
you nor the scientist have confronted your questions squarely. You 
both had a case to prove and were only too willing to disregard 
whatever stood in your way, especially if you fancied that you 
disliked it. 

“Let me illustrate. The scientist bases his principles on his par- 
ticular conception of truth. Man, he insists, should devote him- 
self to the fulfillment of reason in the unfolding of knowledge. As 
reward, one should expect no more than the elation attendant on 
intellectual success. Art is of value in expressing this elation, but 
must continually be restrained. Whenever art springs at once from 
instinct and feeling, without passing through the filters of science, 
we must turn aside as from a thing accursed. So, our ‘scientist,’ 
with all his veneration for courage and self-restraint, has proved to 
be not so very brave after all. He has been afraid of beauty and 
delights, because quite superstitiously he imagined that they might 
lure him from laboratories and research and the contemplation of 
the ‘world-machine.’ He turns out, with all that I admire in him, 
to be half an ascetic, with a whole bagful of imaginary temptations. 

“ He neglects, too, all that the arts have done to make science pos- 
sible. Anthropology and history abound in illustrations of this debt. 
The measurement of fields suggested geometry; priests and philos- 
ophers were the first scientists; men expressed rhythm in the dance 
long before they sought hidden rhythms in the universe. 

“And you, my friend, are in your own way one-sided. You 
shy away from everything except ecstasy and rapture. You deny 
the permanent reality of matter, fate, death,—and why? Because, 
I imagine, those words have assumed ugly connotations in your mind 
and you have come to hate the facts for which they stand in your 
imagination. 

“ All this, I think, is due to a misunderstanding based on the 
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notion that because a thing is evil in one aspect, it is evil in many 
aspects. The old scientist has confused the effects of art in general 
with those of bad art in particular. You learned once that some 
naturalistic thinkers had said the world was matter and not spirit; 
and it was easy to assume that such was the common affirmation. 
Whereas the thorough naturalist, the Spinoza, the Santayana, would 
rather hold that the world is both matter and spirit, although these 
two are so intimately interdependent and unified as to make it seem- 
ingly impossible to separate them in any radical fashion save by an 
artificial process of thought. In any case, you are hardly justified in 
blaming science for the human frailties of some of its ministers. 

To scorn reason or to scorn one’s aesthetic and creative impulses 
—what possible good can come of either attitude? Reason and con- 
sequently science are invaluable as directing agents in conscious life. 
They show us the relations between our sense-impressions, enable 
us to control, to understand, and to infer principles, expressing the 
order of the world in terms of thought. Yet we must not or rather 
cannot contemn sensibility and the free impulses of imagination 
and of construction. They are there, like reason, for us to use, 
and if we can use them to enhance life, so much the better. No be- 
ing of which we are cognizant is composed of pure intellect. Ifsuch 
a being existed, he might well be fashioned after the plan of Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles, who is represented as possessed of full knowledge 
without the power to appreciate what he knows. To live without 
feeling, then, is to be the devil; to live with nothing but feeling is to 
be an imbecile or an animal. In either instance it is to be defective 
and discordant. But completeness and harmony—are not these the 
right aims of the soul? The man who respects the mind and yet 
confesses to human desires and passions, is, in my opinion, the most 
worthy of regard. 

“What are those lines of Swinburne? 

“  . . ‘This thing is God, 

To be man with thy might, 

To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 

and live out thy life as the light.’”’ 

All this while the poet had sat very still, watching the speaker 

with a lazy smile. 
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“You have used this word art many times,” he remarked at 
last, “each time I think with a different meaning. But perhaps I 
am wrong. What do you mean by art?” 

“Well, well, it is my fault,” replied the other. “I took it for 
granted that you understood me. I define art as the expression of 
life in view of attaining an aim.” 

“That is a broad definition,” the poet objected. 

“Yes, and art is a broad factor. For instance, we may at once 
divide it into the good and the bad, as these terms are from time to 
time interpreted. Sometimes the aim is futile, sometimes almost un- 
conscious, sometimes from a social point of view evil and dangerous. 
But I state this as a general axiom. The more thorough-going and 
sincere is our science, our understanding of the world and its ways, 
the more adequate should be the aims of our life and our expression 
of those aims.” 

“Do you infer then,” the poet inquired, “that the practical arts, 
because they are based on a rigid and thorough-going mechanics, are 
for that reason stronger and finer than the others?” 

“No indeed,” the critic answered, “nor are they less strong or 
less fine. There are different modes of art. How can you justly 
compare the Woolworth Building of New York with the Parthenon 
of Athens? Fach is in its own way an expression, a fulfillment of 
purpose. I do not believe that we can distinguish thus loosely be- 
tween the practical and the impractical arts. There is nothing vul- 
gar in the practical itself. That antique vase of yours, which you 
hold so dear, once served an office in a household; but you do not 
scorn it on that account, for its creator took the pains to make it 
beautiful as well as useful. On the other hand, what is there in the 
whole world so necessary to the noble life, consequently so practical, 
as beauty itself... . But again you seem to differentiate the prac- 
tical in art as being based on mechanics. Let me ask you a question. 
Is not your poetry dependent on a technique?” 

“Certainly,” the poet admitted. 

“Then in what significant respect does technique, the knowledge 
of what one can do, differ from mechanics, the knowledge of how 
things act?” 

The poet said: “ Science is useful in procuring freedom. I have 
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admitted that. But there the value of it ends. Where we must 
permanently differ is in regard to the ends of life. I dwell in the 
sphere of the ideal. You will not even admit that this sphere 
exists.” 

“T think,” replied the critic, “that we must permanently differ 
on this point. You speak of a ‘sphere of the ideal,’ as if fine pur- 
poses were strangers from another world. Whereas I believe that 
all purposes alike are brought to consciousness by the energies of 
this world and here, if anywhere, are to be attained. An ideal is 
born of a discontent with natural, normal conditions; it has nothing 
to do, so far as I can see, with supernatural conditions, unless per- 
adventure you call discontent supernatural, in which case I should 
feel very sorry for you. In the incompatibility between the cir- 
cumstances of life and the demands of life, I recognize the sources 
of ideality. 

“Art and science are then attempts, each with its own emphasis, 
to incorporate the ideal, to discover or introduce harmony in the 
order of things—in the one instance, by bringing into practical re- 
lationships the experiences of life, in the other by giving form to 
desire. I seem to recollect a passage or two from Aristotle, which 
might illuminate my idea, but instead I am going to surprise you 
with some lines from this little book of Rabindranath Tagore, ‘The 
Gardener.’ The poet addresses Earth, the Mother. 

‘For ages you were working with color and song, yet your 
heaven is not built, but only its sad suggestion. 

Over your creations of beauty there is the mist of tears. 

I will pour my songs into your mute heart and my love into your 
love. 

I will worship you with labor. 

I have seen your tender face, and I love your mournful dust, 
Mother Earth.’ 

“The sad suggestion of heaven! Through the ages there have 
always been a few who would have completed that suggestion, or 
who, like the Platonists, have fancied it somewhere already com- 
pleted. Doubtless these visions and hopes have often enough proved 
to be bizarre and futile. The standards of one age may appear pre- 
posterous and ridiculous to another. But let us not forget that it is 
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this same impulse to dream strange things, which must give us 
all that lends color and grace to life. 

“In the past men have been over-eager to imagine that ideals 
were to be discovered by supernatural insight and worshipped in the 
temple rather than to be generated by thought and realized by 
action. Even the Greeks could not escape this tendency. Like so 
many seekers before and after, they turned at the last from Nature to 
a fanciful Heaven. There, in the abode of the gods and of har- 
mony, were the prime and eternal realities, there were realized the 
fondest desires of the spirit; the world of men and time was a 
declension from this perfection, consequently illusory, unworthy of 
a philosopher’s contemplation. The charm of all this cannot be 
denied. Like the dogmas of a self-satisfied religion, such a meta- 
physic offers luxury and repose to the tired soul. But there is 
some excuse for those who see in it only so much sentimental 
humbug. For modern thought, I am sure, this is not the right atti- 
tude towards our world. Let us admit that an ideal can be only an 
idea, a conception of a state of things not necessarily proved to 
exist beyond the mind of him who conceives it. In science we can 
recognize it then as hypothesis, in art as a goal of expression. 

“Certainly this era of restlessness must work out somehow, but 
whether back to the old notions or forward to the new—who can 
tell? I hope for the latter change. Thereby, if at all, we shall gain 
salvation. ‘The ideal, thus interpreted as a natural process, seems 
human and living, for it becomes avowedly one with all the pur- 
poses and standards which guide the instincts and thought and 
effort of mankind. It appears as the common impulse to knowledge 
and accomplishment and appreciation. 

“And if the ideal, like the material, does not emanate from an 
unchanging heaven, but is changeable, relative, part of the ever- 
dying life of Nature, should we then love and serve it any the less? 
Surely not. To love and to serve—that is important; the rest is 
nothing. For happiness and nobility alike consist in accomplishing 
much without thought of reward. Or as Spinoza said, he who 
truly loves God cannot hope that God should love him in return.” 

The poet smiled faintly and shook his head. “ By my authority 
against yours and Spinoza’s,” he said, “that is not true. Love for 
its existence depends on the gratitude of the beloved.” 
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The critic betrayed some signs of disappointment. “You have 
missed the point altogether,” he remarked after a while. “I sup- 
pose that I have been unable to translate my ideas into words and 
phrases. Yet I doubt whether I can ever convince you in such a 
matter as this. Between you and me, ‘there is a great gulf fixed,’ 
which mere talk can never bridge. Compare your position with 
the scientist’s. I disagree with him in no essential way. He de- 
scribes the processes of existence as I should describe them,—only I 
should strive to give my description a fuller, more practical signifi- 
cation. What I criticised in him was just this hesitancy to give a 
human tone to his ideas. But tastes must differ. He desires to 
grasp the world in its totality as an ordered movement; I am ever 
emphasizing, perhaps unduly, the place of life in this scheme, of 
man’s strivings, conquests, and defeats. He follows, if you will, 
the scientific streams of thought, as I choose to follow the artistic. 
Because of this very tendency of mine I am apt to seize first upon 
his weaknesses. 

“You and I, however do not start from the same ground. I 
insist that the phenomenon of the Ego should not absorb the lion’s 
share of the attention. The external world is too much with us, its 
demands upon life are too certain, too tragical for us wisely to 
neglect them. It is the activity of the spirit in this greater world, 
which has meaning to the mind; for what we are or why we are 
here, we can never know; we can discover only the ends best fitted 
for us and pursue them. This, I affirm again, is happiness,—to seek 
not self-comfort, but self-expression, not self-perpetuation, but the 
construction during life of thoughts and forms which deserve per- 
petuation.. . . Yet you, I am sure, can see neither charm nor sense 
in this attitude. The Ego is all in all to you. It comprises exist- 
ence; all else is phantasy. The universe from star to electron is a 
dream-play for the entertainment of your soul. When facts indi- 
cate the contrary, facts lie. What, forsooth, are facts? 

“T may have overstated your case. There may be a latent dig- 
nity in your thought, which in blindness I cannot see. I am yuite 
ready to admit that the mystic, whom you hold so high, touches 
truth, in so far as he is profound and thorough. But that truth is 
attained, I imagine, when he comes to feel the relative inconsequence 
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of his individual consciousness, when by a supreme effort he realizes 
the inclusion of all individuality in the infinity of Nature. Whereas 
most so-called ‘mystics’ stop far short of this. Their whole 
thought is to isolate and magnify and coddle the self; so that it may 
be said of them, as the saddened philosopher remarked of men in 
general, that they seek truth only in their own little worlds and not 
in the great and common world. 

“Yet though you speak vanity, my friend, do not imagine that I 
consider your words of no significance. On the contrary you and 
your intellectual kin appear to me as the unconscious heralds of the 
predominant opinion of the age. Beyond expectation you give 
symbolic form to the type of sentiment most prevalent about us 
today. We began this conversation with the statement that some- 
thing was wrong with the modern world. You have revealed to me, 
so I fancy, what that ‘something’ may be. It is surely not man’s 
forgetfulness of his soul, but rather his too great absorption with it. 
He fails to understand that the soul should exist, not for its own 
sake, but for the purposes which it may fulfill on earth. What is 
true of you and the dreamers, is true likewise of more ordinary in- 
dividuals, from capitalist to labor reformer. To use a much-abused 
phrase, contemporary man, even more than his ancestors, has too 
much Ego in his Cosmos. This is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
we consider the sudden and bewildering extension of power which 
has come to the race through the inventions of the past century. 

“One can but desire that men will come to see the need of a more 
imaginative and generous application of the forces at their command. 
Such a change of spirit demands disinterestedness on the part of 
many more than now. Let us not despair. In spite of your scorn 
and of public indifference, in spite of the most reprobate war in his- 
tory, there is yet hope. Nay, this very war—the fruit of men’s 
greed and of their folly—may it not bring a larger consciousness to 
us of what life is and what death? Schopenhauer has said that the 
spectacle of death is the first provocation to philosophy.” 

STANLEY VauGcHAN LaDow 


BIOGRAPHY AS A LITERARY FORM* 


OW that critics have taught a respectable part of the world 
what a play or a short story is and what history is not, one 
looks forward, with this or that measure of hope, to the time when 
the novel and the biography shall have been defined in terms equally 
neat and conclusive. On some grounds, biography seems to have the 
better chance for an early definition. Never a season, hardly a week, 
passes without the comment that novels seem to have run their 
course and are steadily being dispossessed of their hold on the pop- 
ulace by records of more actual lives. Moreover, one notices, the 
novelists will not agree as to what constitutes the true aim and 
method of fiction, but persist in writing as they wish, or think the 
public wishes, and then in defending their practice, if they feel called 
to any defence at all, with the statement of the laws by which they 
have worked. Biography, however, remains a field almost wholly 
unmapped by criticism, and there seems small reason to doubt that, 
should it be invaded by the hardy, if somewhat decided, spirits who 
have marked out the boundaries of history and short stories and 
plays, it will prove less stubborn than the novel, and shortly become a 
civilized province of literature. Indeed, there is much matter for 
the argument that just in this dusky area may be found the first 
principles of technique. For what, barring quibbles, is any song or 
* Edward Lind Morse. Samuel F. B. Morse. His Letters and Journals, 
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story or solemn record but a piece of applied biography? A lyric is 
the life of a mood, a drama the life of a crisis, an epic the life of an 
extended action. History cannot dispense with men, let the econ- 
omists do their worst, and philosophy is only wisdom which men at 
least might live by. 

It is a pity that biography should go unstudied while other forms 
of literature have specialists in dozens. Some one should take the 
lead. A keen and ranging scholar ought to be able to hunt out in the 
body of biographers from Plutarch to the Dictionary of National 
Biography those recurring tricks of subject, scope, arrangement, 
purpose, style which have made the successes of the art. He need 
not halt too long or read too much, but he should touch the salient 
points and bring them into a few easy formulas to serve as a centre 
for excursion and defence. He would become the founder of a 
new science, if he were convincing enough, and before he knew it 
he would have innumerable sons at work proving his first position. 
It is, alas, impossible to foresee such a pioneer without being one, 
and his conclusions must still wait; but, to judge him by his fellows in 
similar adventures, he is sure to do two things. First, he will find in 
the latest biographical fashion the perfected norm of the art, and 
second, he will show what symptoms in the earlier practice point for- 
ward to it. There will remain, when he has thus given the form a 
history and a philosophy, only the public task of teaching the world 
what biography is, or is not. How many Jourdains there will be 
in that day to find they have used biography for a lifetime and 
have never known its name! One remembers the epoch when fishes 
were only round or long, and when the beaver was aquatic enough 
to be eaten on fish days by good Catholics. But the bat has been 
shown to be no bird, Thucydides is “ Mythistoricus,” Samson Ago- 
nistes isnota play, Rip Van Winkle cannot be called a short-story, and 
Plutarch’s Coriolanus, perhaps, will nevermore be thought biography. 
And that first pioneer need not live long to see his school carry these 
principles to the end and apply to every piece now known as biog- 
raphy its due and proper name. Someone will point out that the 
saints’ lives connect Suetonius with Vasari and so give rise to the 
recent rage for celebrating artistic temperaments. Another will 
show how Homer lent the Icelandic sagas a craft which in turn fasci- 
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nates in tales of cowboys and cossacks. ‘And some clever doctor 
may in time reveal by what legitimate line the American Statesman 
series has come down from Varro’s Imagines. The best hunters 
will search through biography, one studying subject, one scope, one 
arrangement, one purpose, one style, all bound to bring back solid 
records; and upon them will be founded sub-classes and a new 
terminology as varied and precise as even the short-story can boast 
of in this day of its splendor. It is only a matter of time until the 
biography can have its technique as well as the sonnet or the ballade. 
Then the bold innovator will find a phalanx set against him: pub- 
lishers will not publish his monster, readers will not read it, critics 
will not need to criticise it as good or bad biography. They can call 
out with assured voices that it is no biography at all. Only one 
further step can be taken. Men must so live that their lives will 
fall easily into the hands of the biographer and fit the schemes 
established upon the very foundation of nature and art. 

To something like this absurdity one may reduce too many trials 
at criticism during the past two or three decades. The reduction, 
of course, is not wholly fair. No one will deny that in the study 
of any form one comes upon traits which occur in all or at least the 
majority of cases and that these traits may be held to be essential to 
the form as it exists. In discreet hands no harm can follow the 
attempt to point out by what traits the most common type of the 
form may be known. But beyond this the matter grows dangerous. 
Distinctions, suggested at first as useful but not ultimate, quickly 
harden into outlines as sharp as a national frontier. Special plead- 
ers, almost always friends of a current mode, fix upon the type which 
conforms to their admiration and coolly deny to all other types their 
right even to the generic name. Such a process is old enough in 
every department of thought, but no antiquity can rob it of its 
humorous aspects. It is merely playing with language. Even 
metrical forms, based as they are in part upon definition and common 
agreement, are not utterly rigid. Whoever says the Shakespearian 
sonnet is not a sonnet at all because it is not Petrarchan, may aim 
at the reform of metrics, but his only possible effect will be to 
shift the meaning of terms. While a type is still young and pliable 
or when it has grown old and weak, such criticisms may fix its future, 
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but a healthy type grows on, little disturbed. If the short story, 
for instance, which is at least not in its first youth, yields to the 
irons swiftly being welded upon it by its theorists, it will be because 
the type has run its course; but there is no reason to think that it has, 
since it seems to meet a natural human demand, and no one need be 
surprised if some new comer into the field makes the old devices seem 
faded and tawdry. But one may be surprised if this originator of 
new types, no matter how great his ultimate achievement, is not at 
first attacked by editor and critic, on the ground that he has not 
written short stories at all. Thus art runs the gauntlet of classifi- 
cation. 

The advantage which biography has over other forms, on this 
ground, is that the relations between it and life can be seen at a 
glance and will not be forgotten, whereas the elaborate types have 
come, in process of time, to be so hedged about with terms and 
conventions that they seem in some way or other not to grow 
out of life at all but to have a separate nature. Thus they tend to 
perpetuate their kind without the fresh strength which is given by 
a constant return to their source. Of course there are fashions in 
biography. Plutarch, for instance, set his mark for centuries, not 
only upon the art of biography, but upon the very conception of he- 
roic character. To him almost as much as to their own virtues Wil- 
liam Penn and Washington and Jefferson owe their traditionary 
fames. But generally speaking, the biography is the most simple 
and yet comprehensive kind of writing in existence, too simple to 
have fallen into the hands of those who classify, and consequently 
permitted to grow in breadth and variety without an obstacle. 

Seven biographies chosen from the last season’s list will show 
what functions the type can perform. The life of S. F. B. Morse 
by his son amounts, without being any less a biography of a highly 
interesting man, to a kind of history of American taste in painting 
up to 1832 and a detailed account of the origin of the telegraph; 
Frémont, in Mr. Dellenbaugh’s competent and sympathetic hands, 
becomes the central figure in the Conquest of California; Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s career seems to close a chapter in the history of New Eng- 
land literature; the crisp Memoirs of Mr. Putnam, individual as they 
are, may be taken as typical of the cultured men of New York who 
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fought in the Civil war. The autobiographies of Mr. McClure and: 
Mr. Rihbany belong to one of the significant processes of the later 
world, the making of American citizens from the undeveloped stuff 
of alien nationalities. He is a reader hardened by much jingoism 
and made cynical by many democratic follies who can resist a sudden 
beating of the blood when he notices how naturally each of these 
youths turned his face, when there were no more hopes at home, to 
America. Mr. McClure’s struggle for a fortune belongs to those 
facts of life which show how true romance is. Every element is 
there: poverty in Ireland, the loss of his father by an accident, the 
removal to America, starving and peddling for an education, hope 
long, but not too long, deferred in love, the first hard steps in busi- 
ness, and the final rush of victory. And if he belongs thus to a 
type which, with the growing compactness of America, has already 
begun to seem a little old-fashioned, he has his successors of a newer 
day in such men as Mr. Whitlock, whose Forty Years of It is surely 
one of the most tonic American books of the year. Biography like 
the others, the very simple record of forty years spent for ideals, it 
yet deserves to be taken as a picture of the spirit which has been 
actuating the present generation of enlightened public men. It is as 
idealistic as ever, scornful of possible difficulties, with American 
self-confidence, with Tolstoyan faith, and yet effective. It does not 
despise culture—Mr. Whitlock is by temperament and ambition a 
man of letters—as did the generations from Jackson to Cleveland; 
it obeys culture and uses it. It is humane without condescension, 
fraternal without vulgarity, affectionate without cant. It is less 
systematic than socialism, less mechanical than Puritanism, and not 
revolutionary at all. 

So much in seven biographies; there seems to be no burden which 
the type cannot carry. The writers here concerned have in various 
degrees the art of expression, Mr. Whitlock perhaps the most fully 
developed, and yet a part of his success he owes, with them, to the 
fortune which has left biography still free to be a candid and flex- 
ible record of life. This seems a paradox, for much art is gen- 
erally needed to make a full revelation of life. There can be no 
doubt, indeed, that some biographies are more artful than others, 
and the laws of method and effect which the form employs may 
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some day be better understood than now. No one questions the 
importance of biography. Its motive is the central motive of all 
literature, the preservation of memorable things. Its appeal is to 
the chief curiosity of all men, as to how other men live. Nowhere 
else, unless perhaps in the lyric, can one study more simply the 
great problem of all literary technique, the process by which life 
passes, through impression, conception, language, symbol into the 
literature which reproduces it. Nowhere else can there be a better 
chance to judge the essential virtues of literary substance, the force, 
or grace, or finality of the representation of life. And yet so ancient 
and recurring an art, large a part as it plays in all literary study, is 
still thought a means rather than an end. This has been its great 
strength. An art not held an art, it has come down to the twentieth 
century as the only form of literature which life still wears with 
the natural ease with which, some insist, life wore all forms of 
art in the beginning. 
CarL VAN DorREN 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The recent most welcome gift of Mr. Hugo Reisinger to the Uni- 
versity will soon make it possible to offer systematic instruction in the 
History of Art. To many this will come as the realization of a hope 

Instruction in the long deferred. The authorities of the University 

History of Art must soon face the problem of arranging for the 
beginning of this new work, and a few words on the general subject 
are therefore appropriate at this time. 

At the opening of the University in 1911, Dr. Edward Robinson 
gave an address on “ The Relation of the University to Fine Arts.” In 
this address are to be found many sensible observations upon what a 
university can and cannot do with advantage in the study of the fine 
arts, and to recall one or two of these observations may not now be 
amiss. “ Experience,’ Dr. Robinson says, “has led me to the conclu- 
sion that, of the three formative arts, if we may so call them, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, the first is the only one that has its 
proper place in a university curriculum.” This opinion was then ex- 
plained through some discussion of the fundamental elements in the 
training of a sculptor or painter, and it was made clear that such train- 
ing might be found outside the university quite as well as within it, 
perhaps even better. The truth of this is proved by the lives of many 
great artists. Dr. Robinson then continued: “When we come to the 
relation of a university to the teaching or encouragement of a know- 
ledge of the history or theory of art, we find a very different situation. 
Here is in my opinion a field which every university should regard as 
one of the most important in its curriculum, and which every man and 
woman who comes to the university should know something about as 
a part of his or her university training.” 

In commenting upon this excellent address at the time it was pub- 
lished in the QUARTERLY, we made the following additional remarks 
upon the nature of such study of the fine arts as can be effectively 
carried on at a university: “This is a matter about which there has 
been, first and last, a good deal of misunderstanding arising through a 
kind of confusion between the ideals of the practicing artists and those 
of the students of history. A clear conception of the two points of 
view ought to remove all confusion. We agree with Dr. Robinson that 
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the professional teaching of painting and sculpture to artists does not 
properly come within the ordinary field of university work. We should 
indeed be the last to minimize the great practical value of such excellent 
work in drawing and painting and designing as is done near us in the 
studios of the Academy and of our own Teachers College; but, given 
the requisite ability, a person may profit by work of this kind with far 
less general education than a good university must exact of its stu- 
dents. Such studios do excellent work, even when they are not near 
auniversity. It almost seems a mistake that the kind of study which Dr. 
Robinson so strongly advocates, and which has been developed in some 
foreign universities and is now getting a foothold in certain of our 
leading institutions, should ever have been called the study of art at 
all, since it might equally well, or better, be thought of as a form of 
history. Professional artists are very often out of sympathy with it, 
and when it degenerates, as it sometimes does, into aesthetic ‘ gush,’ 
they are quite right. When, however, it becomes the study of an im- 
portant civilization as that civilization is manifested in art, it is surely 
work of high value. In its lower stages—say among college students 
—it has a direct educational value, and in its higher stages it calls for 
the knowledge and range of scholarship which it is the function of a 
university to foster. Whether we believe such study induces what is 
called culture or not is a minor matter, since few people gain this 
desirable quality by hunting after it.” 

If then, as we believe, the foregoing expressions of opinion indicate 
the kind of work which should be established at Columbia, the question 
arises as to the manner in which its influence may be made effective 
in the general scheme of university organization. 

So far as administration is concerned, courses in the history of art 
would naturally be under the control of a Department of Fine Arts, 
the establishment of which in the Faculty of Philosophy has recently 
been recommended by the University Council. Such courses would, 
however, have slight influence on education as a whole at Columbia, if 
they were open only to students who are registered under this faculty. 
The history of the development of other departments of the Faculty of 
Philosophy will indicate the normal course to be followed. The work 
of these has its beginnings in the College, and it is there that we should 
seek, first of all, to spread the humanizing influence of a historic study 
of the fine arts. The initial problem will be to interest a goodly num- 
ber of college students, so that they may learn how important an ele- 
ment in the civilization of many lands the growth and progress of 
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artistic achievement has been. It was the spread of this appreciation 
among a large body of students which made the work of the late Pro- 
fessor Norton so successful for many years at Harvard, and the expe- 
rience of the Department of Fine Arts in that university may very 
likely prove helpful to us. The excellent work at Princeton, too, 
though perhaps reaching out less widely among the general mass of 
students, should have our careful study. 

But before courses in the History of Art can be given in any effect- 
ive way, a certain amount of classified illustrative material should be 
arranged and made easily accessible to students. This can be done 
successfully only if suitable rooms, say a fair-sized lecture room, with 
an adjoining study, shall be set apart as a sort of art centre; and the 
more accessible such rooms are to the Avery Library the better. 
Without some such arrangement instruction could consist of little more 
than the “ passing show ” of lantern-slide illustrations. If students are 
to understand the real significance of any period of artistic develop- 
ment, they must have the chance to get some acquaintance with its 
masterpieces, and this would be impossible, unless there is a place where 
good illustrations can be at hand for study. Without some such ar- 
rangement, the instructor would be in the position of a chemist who 
sought to teach his subject without a laboratory. The admirably ap- 
pointed rooms, by the way, at Williams College afford an excellent 
example of provision for collegiate work in the History of Art, and 
we may obtain useful hints close at hand from Teachers College. For 
special study on the part of individuals, and for occasional visits of 
classes, the Metropolitan Museum will always give our students un- 
usual opportunities, but experience shows that to use the Museum con- 
stantly in connection with the regular routine is a difficult thing to 
arrange; there is too great a diversity in the hour schemes of indi- 
viduals. 

Now let us suppose that such an art centre as has been described 
be established in close proximity to the College; and we should per- 
haps find that something like the following methods could be carried 
out. The instructor, we may suppose, wishes to lecture on the work 
of a given school. Illustrations of this work would be hung about the 
room, and would remain there for some time accessible to the students. 
An easy opportunity would thus be afforded for the individual to be- 
come more or less familiar with the objects which in their relations 
to art and civilization are to be interpreted for him by lecture. The 
great end to be achieved with college students is after all to give them 
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a real acquaintance with the material of study. That is much more 
than half the battle, and any device which may bring this to pass is the 
best protection against what danger there may be that art courses will 
become “ snap” courses. 

Finally, there is the all important question of obtaining the right 
person to start and carry out this new line of study in the University. 
He surely should be one who first of all has, through association with 
university life, a clear understanding of the nature and importance of 
the development of artistic expression in the history of human growth 
and civilization. He should also have accomplished some special work 
in an important phase of this development. In our opinion this phase 
should be that of the Renaissance, and a considerable period of resi- 
dence in Italy should be a requirement. Good men with such training 
are not easily found in this country; but though the selection of a 
proper person may be difficult, there is no reason to believe that it can- 
not be successfully accomplished. The opportunity is a great one, and 
New York offers a stimulating environment for the work. There are 
a number of distinguished artists and art critics in this community 
whose assistance from time to time might be of incalculable value to 
instruction in the History of Art, and nowhere else in the country are 
there so many original paintings of high value. 

A good beginning is all important, and we wish the authorities of 
the University the best success in the inauguration of this new work. 

TRANS 


By the death of Miss Grace H. Dodge at her home in New York 
on the morning of Sunday, December 27, there passed from New York 
and the nation a life and a character that were unique. Miss Dodge 
inherited the spirit of human service and was pos- 
sessed by a genuine passion for it. Her philosophy 
of life and her philanthropy were based upon profound religious con- 
viction and deep religious feeling. For her the teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion were fundamental and all-controlling, and her interpreta- 
tion of them was in high degree broad and catholic. She grew up in a 
household where the old-fashioned habit of family prayer prevailed, 
and she saw to it that this habit was not broken. Her faith was real 
and vital, and it guided her action and put power into her policies. 
Like Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Miss Dodge had an interest in and 
for every possible form of philanthropic effort. She gave freely of her 
fortune and lavishly of her time and strength to those specific under- 
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takings that made strongest personal appeal to her. In particular her 
labors for and with the working-girls of New York, her work in the 
development of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and in the 
nation-wide extension of its activities, and her keen attention to the 
needs and development of Teachers College filled the later years of her 
life to overflowing. Miss Dodge was one of the first group of women 
appointed to membership in the Board of Education of New York, 
and she rendered devoted and effective service in that capacity for some 
years. She declined reappointment, however, on the ground that her 
services seemed more needed elsewhere and that other women could 
be found to do what she was doing on the Board of Education. 

Miss Dodge was genuinely and typically a philanthropist in the best 
and truest sense of that word. She resisted many attempts to divert 
her attention and energy into other fields themselves interesting and 
agreeable, because she believed that they lay apart from and outside 
of the scheme of work which she felt to be peculiarly her own. How 
strongly Miss Dodge held this point of view is illustrated by the fact 
that when the plan to establish a college for the training of teachers— 
the plan that subsequently developed into Teachers College—was first 
presented to her and explained in detail, her comment was that it 
seemed very interesting and very important, but that it dealt with 
education and not with philanthropy. It was only when she was per- 
suaded that there could be no higher form of philanthropy than to 
assist in spreading abroad a wise and helpful scheme of human educa- 
tion, and in providing adequately trained teachers to carry it out, that 
she changed her point of view and gave to the new project that aid, 
counsel and cooperation which were indispensable to its success. 

It was characteristic of Miss Dodge to do her work quietly and 
unobtrusively. She shrank from publicity and from anything which 
savored of the nature of newspaper agitation. Her own conscience 
and the approval of her fellow-workers were her reward and the only 
sort of reward that she either sought or cared for. 

For four generations the name which Miss Dodge bore has been 
written high on the rolls of citizenship in New York and in the United 
States. She worthily bore the noble tradition which she inherited, and 
she has left behind her a rich memory of sincere, devoted and many- 
sided human service, the like of which will perhaps not soon be seen 
again. 


N. M. B. 
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The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Barnard College was to have been held on November fifth last, but was 
postponed by the Trustees on account of the war. The serious finan- 

The Twenty-fifth ial crisis, the general sorrow oppressing us all 

Anniversary of because of the great calamity, and the impossibility 

Barnard College of fixing the attention on any other interest, made 
last autumn a singularly unfitting time for any sort of celebration. As 
the winter wears on, however, we are, perforce, becoming somewhat 
adjusted mentally to the terrible European situation, and it now seems 
necessary and proper for us to proceed with the customary affairs of 
our life. The Barnard Trustees have therefore decided to hold their 
Quarter Century Celebration on Thursday, April twenty-ninth. 

The program will include commemorative exercises in the after- 
noon in the University Gymnasium, at which there will be addresses 
by prominent speakers. In the evening there will be a subscription 
dinner at the Hotel Astor, with a number of short speeches by women 
distinguished in various fields of work. Mr. George A. Plimpton, the 
Treasurer of the College, is planning to place in Avery Hall, as part of 
the celebration, an interesting exhibit of books, manuscripts, and other 
articles drawn from his remarkable collections and illustrating the de- 
development of the education of women. The undergraduates will 
probably organize some outdoor festival on Milbank Quadrangle. 

The founding of Barnard College was a notable event in the history 
of this University and of the educationof women. Holding always toa 
sound intellectual standard, the College has grown rapidly and pros- 
pered. Largely under its influence, opportunities in other parts of 
the University have been opened to women and will doubtless, as the 
years go on, be still further extended. The organization of Barnard 
as an “affiliated” or “co-ordinate” college is a model which is being 
copied in other parts of the country. From many points of view this 
twenty-fifth anniversary is noteworthy and deserving of commemo- 
ration. 


Vis Ge 


One of the most significant of the mid-year academic meetings was 
that held in New York on January ist and 2nd for the organization of 
the new American Association of College and University Professors. 

A National Organi- While there are numerous state or regional organi- 

zation of University zations of members of college and university staffs, 

Professors and numerous organizations of high standing and 

of long existence in the various fields of science and letters as repre- 
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sented on the faculties, none of these recognizes the professional integrity 
of the professorial calling as a distinct and integral phase of social 
organization. The success of such an organization as the one now 
projected, as well as the need for it, depends upon the recognition of 
teaching as a distinct profession with ideals and standards to be 
maintained, privileges to be asserted, obligations to be met. If there 
are problems connected with the formulation of these ideals and 
standards, the protection of these privileges, and the fulfillment of 
these obligations, problems which find no adequate consideration in the 
two types of association already calling for the allegiance of university 
and college instructors, then there is not only a distinct place and need 
for such an organization but a useful future for it. 

The three meetings which were held on January Ist and 2nd were 
devoted almost entirely to detailed problems of organization. Except 
as these questions involved some larger consideration of purpose, no 
important problems were discussed. Some three hundred instructors 
of universities and colleges attended, representing a possible 1500 who 
had been chosen by a system of weighted balloting, and a possible 1200 
whose allegiance had been given to the proposed organization. It was 
decided, among other things, that the membership in the organization 
should be individual and not institutional or by representation from 
local organizations; that it should not be limited to institutions of uni- 
versity rank or name; that it should not be confined to the United 
States but might include Canada; that it should be restricted to those 
engaged in teaching or in research. After prolonged discussion of 
these points, the name finally agreed upon was “ The American Asso- 
ciation of College and University Professors.” 

The consideration of greatest interest concerned the purpose of the 
new organization. While in reality this can be fully determined only 
by future discussions and actions, yet the arguments on this point, as 
well as the addresses and preliminary publications of the association, 
are illuminating. Among these the following points were emphasized. 
Much is to be done in the way of clarifying and advancing the ideals 
of the profession, and its standards of obligations and rights. In this 
respect the new organization will resemble the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the American Medical Association. It is true, as empha- 
sized by those promoting the organization, that the American profes- 
sorate has no means of clarifying or of expressing opinion on any sub- 
ject and that such an expression is oftentimes desirable. Moreover 
there is no means of interchanging opinion save through the channels 
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of the public press or of scientific journals. It was the opinion of the 
meeting that a more definite opportunity is needed where more general 
and methodical discussion of problems relating to education in higher 
institutions of learning can be carried on. 

When the list of specific topics proposed for discussion is examined, 
one phase of the problem is seen to be strikingly American,—namely, 
that so many of the subjects of interest to the members of the teaching 
staff are really administrative in character. Among the topics enu- 
merated are departmental organization; the relation of instruction and 
research; the adjustment of graduate, undergraduate, and professional 
studies; the duplication of work by various institutions; the methods 
of university appointment and of recruiting the staff; the question of 
fellowship and scholarship appointment; the conferring of honorary 
degrees, etc. In the last number of the QUARTERLY, Professor Fuller- 
ton pointed out the great difference between Austrian and American 
universities in regard to administrative machinery and the importance 
of administrative questions. That American university professors in 
this first meeting for national organization should specify so large a 
proportion of topics for discussion that are of administrative character 
is a striking comment on this distinction. 

Though there are national organizations of university administra- 
tors for the specific purpose of considering administrative problems 
and though the new organization voted to exclude administrative officers, 
yet it cannot avoid placing administrative questions in the front rank 
of its interests. The importance which such questions assume in Amer- 
ican university life seems to be due to the fact that many of the most 
important academic problems are made to depend upon administrative 
procedure. This in turn may be explained partly by the relationship 
between college and university, which in this country are nearly always 
found in conjunction; partly in the quasi-public character of our insti- 
tutions which makes the financial aspect of administration, and even 
of instruction, of vital importance. 

By means of the selection of topics to be discussed as well as 
through the clarifying of opinion and the formulation of views, this 
new organization can exert a profound influence upon American uni- 
versity life. The subjects selected for discussion next year were (1) 
the relation of research work and instruction, and (2) academic free- 
dom, its rights and its obligations. 

In the preliminary work of organization and in the discussions at 
the meetings, Columbia was well represented. Professor John Dewey 
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was chairman of the committee on organization and was elected the 
first president of the new association. 


PM: 


Dr. Frank J. Goodnow closed his appointed term of service as the 
Advisor of the Chinese government for the formation of constitutional 
The Work of and political institutions earlier than was originally 
Goodnow in China proposed in order to become the head of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

It was a shallow and little informed criticism which saw in the 
shortening of his service in China a proof of its failure. Had Dr. 
Goodnow left a full formed paper constitution in China, his mission 
would have been doomed to the failure of those who imagine that a 
constitution can be applied like a plaster or a poultice to heal the 
inner ills or outer hurt of the body politic. Dr. Goodnow found a con- 
stitution in operation when he reached China. It had been drawn on 
familiar lines, borrowed from the experience of other lands; and it 
failed as such constitutions always do. It was at this precise point of 
failure that Dr. Goodnow was able to discharge one of the largest and 
most important contributions which any man has given during the last 
forty years to the solution of Oriental self-government. The only 
service to be compared with it is that of Count Ito when, disregarding 
opposition on the one side and advice on the other, he struck out, by 
the adoption of parts of many other systems of government, a working 
policy for the Japanese Empire, which with all its faults has proved 
more useful in developing the capacity of the Japanese people for self- 
government without self-destruction than any other one scheme yet 
launched on the continent of Asia. 

Dr. Goodnow came to Pekin just as the machine of legislation had 
broken down, and the executive power, so long inept and ineffective, 
had become efficient in the hands of Yuan Shih Kai. “It is necessary,” 
said the Duke of Wellington at a critical moment in English affairs, 
“that the King’s government shall be carried on.” It was fortunate 
for China that it had in President Goodnow a man who understood 
that this is the principle and pivot on which all governments must turn 
if they are to avoid either stopping or toppling. An American, he was 
trusted by those who believe in liberty; a man whose personal force 
and sagacity speak for themselves even through an interpreter, he was 
trusted by Yuan Shih Kai; versed in the working and not merely in 
the laws and constitutions of civilized nations, he was never for an 
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instant deceived as to the actual situation of affairs; and he was able, 
during his stay in China, to forecast with accuracy what would come 
through a legislature with too little wisdom, an executive with too 
much authority, an empire with too little centralization. 

The Chinese people during his stay in Pekin ran through a cycle 
familiar to a man of his training, knowledge and penetration. The pro- 
vincial assemblies were abolished soon after Parliament was dissolved. 
Local institutions other than these assemblies continued with little 
change. The Chinese parliament went through the change which 
always comes when a country is at the stage of development in 
which it has inherited local institutions to which it is equal, and a central 
government which must govern and yet can have no “ representative ” 
origin or character except in the imperial sense, the sense in which 
“princeps ” of the Roman state was a truer representative of the Roman 
Empire than the Roman senate. China at such a juncture needed at 
Pekin a man who could make the saner heads and members of the 
party of the Chinese republic see that liberty and self-government were 
postponed and not lost, who could follow the steps by which the Ori- 
ental Cromwell has succeeded to the authority but not to the Empire 
of the Manchus, and who could point out that the path of wisdom lay 
in sacrificing forms and the empty shell of representative institutions 
in order to keep the only working government which the experience of 
history and the principles of political science show could endure under 
present conditions for a third of the human race. This all constituted 
one of those significant but anonymous and unrecorded aids to the 
progress, not alone of a country but of humanity, of which history has 
been rife with the possibility but rare with the performance. 

As Dr. Goodnow, who adds administrative ability to profound 
knowledge and a deep devotion to practical accomplishment rather than 
to mere erudition in law precedent, busies himself from day to day at 
the head of a world-known university with labors always useful, often 
notable and sometimes tedious, but never appreciated at their full value 
by the outer world, there will come to others the consciousness that 
whether his advice at Pekin was accepted or rejected in specific in- 
stances, he is one of those who has written his name in history because 
it came to him at a critical moment to play the part of the wise man 
who by his wisdom aids deliverance. For wisdom is better than 
strength, and the words of wise men are heard in quiet more than the 
cry of those who rule among fools, and in all lands wisdom is better 
than weapons of war. Nor has there been any period of which this 
was more true than the one in which a modest American professor, 
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whom Columbia will always call her own, though he was graduated 
from another college and presides over another university, achieved the 
great work of peace for four hundred million people, at the very 
moment when another four hundred million people were launched into 
strife, and still another four hundred million involved, because none 
saw that wisdom is better than weapons of war. 


ghar, 


On January 13, Amsterdam formally opened the new building and 
the new palm-garden of its Hortus Botanicus. Chief among the cere- 
monies was the address of the Director, Dr. Hugo de Vries, on Ameri- 

Hugo de Vries Can universities, with especial reference to Colum- 

on American bia. “It will be remembered,” says the Nieuwe 

Universities Rotterdamsche Courant, “that it was Columbia 
University which in 1911, with alluring inducements, offered our cele- 
brated countryman a chair in its faculty. Fortunately, Dr. de Vries 
was kept at home, here in his own city and country; for the City 
Council at once declared its readiness to relieve him of a part of his 
heavy responsibilities and labors in behalf of higher education and to 
equip the Hortus with adequate buildings. . . . Professor de Vries 
began his address with a reference to the great influence of the uni- 
versities of America on the life of the people. Each branch of science 
is ranked according to its importance to society and the state. Agri- 
culture and, as the foundation thereof, the study of plant and animal 
life, thus take first place.” After praising the extent and beauty of 
American university grounds, especially those of the University of 
California, Dr. de Vries described the impressive Columbia function 
at which he received his honorary degree in 1904. The salaries of the 
professors at American universities he found “in proportion to the 
greatness of the institution”; and he was impressed by the pensions 
provided, in addition to other large gifts, through private munificence. 
His own interviews with Dr. Butler led him to see the peculiar service 
of the president of an American university, not in his representing the 
university to the outside world, but in his acquaintance with the best 
scholars everywhere. “Hence, when vacancies arise, he has personal 
knowledge of those best fitted to fill them; and this applies to every 
subject, every department. He weighs their merits with the depart- 
mental officers, and is thus not obstructed, as is too often the case in 
Europe, by the intermeddling of other faculties who, in their ignorance 
of the special subject, may form a hostile majority.” Explaining then 
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the American system of department heads, Dr. de Vries descanted on 
the wide opportunity of the Columbia offer for a laboratory of plant- 
heredity as the center of a great movement for the upbuilding of the 
agriculture of the United States. It was not without full appreciation 
of America and of Columbia that, turning to the burgomaster who had 
persuaded him to remain in Amsterdam, he expressed the gratitude 
of the university for the stately and adequate building and laboratory. 
CSHB: 


New York’s unpreparedness to deal in a rational way with unem- 
ployment is being again demonstrated this winter. The evil is of such 
serious proportions that perhaps no machinery would have been ade- 

Unemployment in quate to cope with it successfully, but this only 
New York makes the absence of any effective machinery the 
more glaring. The fault cannot fairly be laid to the present city 
administration. By organizing a municipal employment office with an 
efficient superintendent at its head and by reforming and enlarging the 
municipal lodging house, it has already done more than any previous 
administration. The difficulty is due primarily to the absorption-in- 
his-own-business and the indifference of the average citizen. With 
fifteen to twenty per cent of its wage-earners involuntarily unem- 
ployed, no British or German city would have hesitated to expend 
public money to relieve the crisis. We in New York not only hesitate 
“on principle,” but find ourselves estopped from rash or impulsive pub- 
lic generosity by provisions that we have had inserted in our state 
constitution and in our city charter. Under the circumstances perhaps 
the best service the Mayor could render was to appoint a representative 
citizens’ committee; and if the action or inaction of that committee has 
caused disappointment, that is only because it has reflected all too 
faithfully the preference for private charity and the distrust of govern- 
mental action of our leading citizens. 

Columbia has shown its interest in our city’s problem by being 
prominently represented on the Mayor’s Committee. The chairmen 
of two of the six sub-committees are Columbia professors and one of 
these is a member of the Executive Committee. Quite as important, 
if less conspicuous, is the service that is being rendered by the director 
of our Statistical Laboratory in devising plans for collecting the facts 
about unemployment and in organizing a volunteer group of Columbia 
student investigators. If nothing else comes out of this winter’s un- 
employment, there is good ground for hoping that before it is over we 
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shall at least know how serious it was; and that was conspicuously 
not the case last winter! 

The measures inaugurated or assisted by the Mayor’s Committee 
include the opening of work-rooms and the collection of bundles of 
clothing for distribution among the necessitous. Meritorious as both 
of these plans have been, it must be admitted that the provision of 
work-rooms has been altogether inadequate and that the attention given 
to supplying clothing to the unemployed has magnified out of all pro- 
portion the importance of that item in the ordinary wage-earner’s 
budget. Ordinarily the wardrobe remains full long after the cupboard 
is bare, and since few wage-earning families in New York spend as 
much as fifteen per cent of their incomes for clothing, the contribution 
which a “ bundle day ” can make to the relief of destitution is decidedly 
limited. 

More permanent measures have been urged by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, and something may yet come of them. If through its efforts 
a constructive program for the future may be developed, its appoint- 
ment will not have been in vain. In such a program there must be, 
first, a more careful planning of public work, five or ten years ahead, 
so that it may be expanded to afford employment when business de- 
pression makes this socially desirable; second, an efficient organization 
of public employment bureaus, national, state and municipal, so that 
worker and job may be brought together from one end of the country 
to the other with a minimum of waste in time and money; third, 
assisted and directed trade union and obligatory state unemployment 
insurance, and farm colonies for the detention and rehabilitation of the 
“we-won’t-works,” whose presence in the community makes so diffi- 
cult proper relief of the “ we-want-works.” 


FoR IS 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


JANUARY MEETING 


General Administration——The follow- 
ing elections were made: Mr. Baker to 
succeed Mr. King on the Committee 
on Finance; Mr. Hoffman on the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds to 
succeed himself; Mr. Baker to suc- 
ceed Dr. Manning on the Committee 
on Honors; Mr. Parsons to succeed 
Mr. Bangs on the Committee on Edu- 
cation; Judge Ingraham to succeed 
Mr. Morgan on the Committee on the 
Library; Mr. Hoffman to succeed Mr. 
Parsons (resigned) on the Committee 
on Finance. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To Mrs. James W. Gerard for her 
gift of $1,000 for the maintenance of 
the Marcus Daly Scholarship for the 
current academic year. 

To the Presbyterian Hospital for 
their gift of $540.82 for the purchase 
of apparatus to be used in the hospital 
for the treatment of heart troubles. 

To the anonymous donor of $250 
toward the Maintenance Fund of the 
Deutsches Haus for the academic year 
IQI4-I5. 

To Gottfried Piel for his gift of 
$100 toward the Maintenance Fund of 
the Deutsches Haus for the academic 
year IQI4—-I5. ; 

To the Committee of Fifty for their 
gift, through Mr. Seth Low, of the 
sum of $88.61 for the purchase of 
books relating to the liquor question. 

To Edward D. Adams for his gift 
of a new edition in five volumes of the 
works of Schopenhauer, for the li- 
brary of the Deutsches Haus. 

Educational Administration.—Leaves 
of absence were granted to 

Henry James, M.D., Instructor in 
Medicine, and to Henri F. Muller, As- 
sistant Professor of the Romance 
Languages and Literatures. 


FEBRUARY MEETING 


General Administration—Upon the 
nomination of the Alumni, Ambrose 


Dyer Henry, A.B. 1884, was elected a 
member of the Board to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Edward B. Coe. 

The President reported that, owing 
to war conditions in Europe, Professor 
Eugen Oberhummer, Visiting Austrian 
Professor, would not be able to take 
up his duties during the current aca- 
demic year. 

The President reported the receipt 
by the Treasurer of the sum of $5,280.16 
from the executors of the late Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, to be 
expended for equipping the laboratory 
of Mechanical Engineering and to be 
known as the Admiral Melville Fund. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To Samuel P. Avery for his gift of 
$3,000, to be used for the purchase of 
six exhibition cases to be placed in 
the Avery Library. 

To George Ehret for his gift of 
$2,000 toward the Maintenance Fund 
of the Deutsches Haus for the current 
academic year. 

To the donors of the sum of $1,450 
to be applied toward salaries in the 
Department of Philosophy during the 
academic year 1914-15. 

To the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $1,360, to be applied toward 
salaries in the Department of Pharma- 
cology during the academic year 1914- 
15. 

To the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany for their gift of $368, to be used 
for the purchase of equipment for the 
Department of Chemistry. 

To the Presbyterian Hospital for 
their gift of $224.02, to be used for 
the purchase of apparatus for use in 
the treatment and study of heart 
trouble. 

The President presented the annual 
report of the Vanderbilt Clinic for the 
year ending December 31, 1914, show- 
ing total receipts of $50,508.56; ex- 
penditures $47,174.35; balance $3,334.21. 

The President presented the annual re- 
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port of the Sloane Hospital for Women 
for the year ending December 31, 1914, 
showing receipts of $113,764.80; expen- 
ditures $108,705.18; balance $5,059.71. 

Financial Administration—The Bud- 
get for 1914-15, as adopted March 2, 
1914, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in the appropriations for 
the Bursar’s Office, the Crocker Fund 
and the Departments of Anatomy, An- 
thropology, Neurology and Philosophy. 

Educational Administration—Leave 
of absence was granted to 

Goldthwaite H. Dorr, LL.B., Asso- 
ciate in Law. 

The following appointments were 
made: 

C. D. Clark, to be Lecturer in Min- 
ing for the first half-year; Earle B. 
Babcock, to be Lecturer in Romance 
Languages for the second half of the 
academic year; James R. Angell, of 
the University of Chicago, to be Non- 
resident Lecturer in Psychology for 
the second half of the academic year; 
Fred Wise, M.D., tosbe Instructor in 
Dermatology and Syphilology for the 
second half of the academic year. 
Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Extension Teach- 
ing: Thomas W. Byrnes, Accounting ; 
John R. Gregg, Stenography; R. E. 
Sherlock, Architecture; F. F. Nickel, 
to be Associate in Mechanical Engi- 
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neering for the second half of the aca- 
demic year. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Library: 
Dean P. Lockwood, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Classical Philology, to be 
Acting Librarian from February I, 
1915, to June 30, 1916; Roger Howson, 
A.M., Department Librarian in charge 
of Kent Hall Reading Rooms, to be 
Bibliographer and Assistant to the 
Librarian, from February 1, 1015; 
Frederick C. Hicks, A.M., LL.B., now 
Assistant Librarian, to be Law Li- 
brarian with special relations to the 
Legislative Drafting Research Bu- 
reau, from February 1, 1915. The fol- 
lowing officers of the University, in 
addition to the President, to be mem- 
bers of the Library Council for the 
terms stated, provided they remain in 
the service of the University: To serve 
until June 30, 1916: Professors James 
H. Wheeler, David Eugene Smith, 
Walter Rautenstrauch, Robert A. Har- 
per, and Instructor Frederick Barry. 
To serve until June 30, 1917: Pro- 
fessors William P. Trent, Cassius J. 
Keyser, Francis Carter Wood, and 
Nathan Abbott. To serve until June 
30, 1918: Professors James T. Shot- 
well, Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, Ray- 
mond Weeks, and Dean P. Lockwood. 

The resignation of Dr. Walter 
Timme as Instructor of Neurology 
was accepted. 


THE INVOCATION 


GREEK GAMES 


